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SHAFTESBURY AND BOLINGBROKE 


By ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE 
University of Maryland 


In none of the books and articles on eighteenth-century thought 
published within recent years do we find a precise statement of 
the intellectual relationship between Lord Shaftesbury and Lord 
Bolingbroke, who were, with the possible exception of Thomas 
Paine, the two most influential deists of the Age of Deism. 

Every writer who has touched the subject in the last half cent- 
ury, from the editor of Shaftesbury’s Characteristics in 1900 to 
the author of a book on Bolingbroke’s deism in 1949, has assumed 
that there are no direct references to Shaftesbury in Bolingbroke’s 
works.? Despite the effect of this assumption (which I shall show 
to be unwarranted), in closing the subject of direct influence one 
might still be interested in the similarities and differences in their 
deistical systems.? Yet one may find in print only a number of 
hypotheses and inaccurate analyses. Contradictions abound. Con- 
temporaries called both the Characteristics and Tindal’s Christ- 
ianity as Old as the Creation ‘‘the deists’ Bible.’’ Yet when John 
Leland included Shaftesbury in his A View of the Principal 
Deistical Writers (1754), he encountered many protests against 
his classification, and Diderot in France insisted that Shaftesbury 
should not be grouped with Asgil, Tindal, and Toland. Although 
most modern scholars have not hesitated to call Shaftesbury a 
deist, others have expressed contrary opinions. 

Traditionally the doctrine whatever ts, is good has been stressed 


1 John M. Robertson, ed., Characteristics (New York, 1900). Walter M. 
Merrill, From Statesman to Philosopher, A Study in Bolingbroke’s Deism (New 
York, 1949). 

2One must go back to the eighteenth century for a comparison. See Cath- 
arine M. Macaulay, A Treatise on the Immutability of Moral Truth (London, 
1783), p. 51. 
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as an important characteristic of deism. Recently, however, authors 
have not only objected to stressing optimism ‘‘as peculiarly typical 
of Deism,’’ but have flatly asserted that optimism is not typical 
of deism at all. Almost general agreement exists that both Shaftes- 
bury and Bolingbroke are optimists. Those who maintain that 
optimism is not characteristic of deism logically support the opin- 
ion that Shaftesbury is not a deist. Those who maintain this posi- 
tion take literally his protestations of orthodox Christianity. Nearly 
every contemporary deist, however, made a similar declaration 
to protect himself from blasphemy proceedings. Whether Shaftes- 
bury is actually a deist depends, of course, on the definition of 
the term. If deism is considered as the view that the existence and 
sovereignty of the divine being may be discovered by man’s reason 
unassisted by revelation, then Shaftesbury must be counted an 
exponent of deism. But so also must be some more or less orthodox 
divines such as Tillotson and Wollaston. When we consider deism 
as the foregoing notion of rational religion accompanied by an 
attack by ridicule or reason upon special revelation (particularly 
the Old and New Testaments), we have a definition that excludes 
all Christians but comprises Shaftesbury. Any definition of deism 
which embraces Bolingbroke embraces Shaftesbury also. 

If Shaftesbury is to be considered a deist, then his influence 
coupled with that of Bolingbroke should be sufficient to charac- 
terize deism as optimistic. Most deists accepted the implications 
of the philosophical notion of the Great Chain of Being, which 
Professor Lovejoy has demonstrated to be essentially optimistic. 
In analyzing the principle of plenitude, he shows the inherent 
relationship between God’s infinite goodness and his imperative 
to create every potential of being. ‘‘The extent and abundance 
of the creation must be as great as the possibility of existence 
and commensurate with the productive capacity of a ‘perfect’ and 
inexhaustible Source, and . . . the world is the better, the more 
it contains.’”® , 

The epistemology as well as the metaphysies of deism is opti- 
mistie. By definition deists are rationalists. They accept the suf- 
ficiency of the light of nature and human reason as guides to re- 
ligion and to happiness. The real pessimists are the sceptics 
(atheists) and fideists (orthodox Christians), whose incertitude 


. ~ aed O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 
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comes from distrust of reason. They are unable to depend upon 
any knowledge, including that of present or future happiness. 
One can mention as deists noted for their optimism, Franklin, 
Paine and Jefferson. Perhaps the only outstanding deist who 
ean be considered on the other side is Voltaire, and his opposition 
to optimism is not fundamental. As a matter of fact, Voltaire 
depicted Shaftesbury as personally gloomy and melancholy, pri- 
marily so that he could highlight a paradox that the advocates 
of optimism are themselves gloomy people. A more reliable author- 
ity on Shaftesbury’s personality is Toland, who tells us that 
Shaftesbury ‘‘was in reality . . . naturally chearful and pleasant, 
ever steddy in his Principles, and the farthest in the world from 
humorsom or fantastical.’’** It is true that there are lugubrious 
passages in the works of many deistical writers whose general atti- 
tude is optimistic. I cannot forbear quoting from one of these, 
Matthew Tindal, who in the following lines, 1709, was the first 
of a number of writers to imitate Shaftesbury’s rhapsodiec style 
in verse. 

Sometimes I think the Reptils of the Earth, 

In Stations low, more happy far than I; 

They creep in Hollow Trees and Clefts of Rocks, 

To hunt for Food and for Divertisement; 

They spend their Days at Ease, without being rackt 

By supernumerary Cares and Fears. 

Or if some ruder Foot of Man or Beast, 

By luckless Chance, should trample them to Death, 

Or more malicious Hand with Weapon fell, 

Shall wilfully bereave them of their Lives, 

The sudden Blow prevents all Sense of Pain: 

Whereas my Life’s a constant Martyrdom, 

A Series of Cares, and Fears, and Griefs. 

‘Tis not the Pain of Body I lament, 

But ’tis the freting Anguish of my Mind . . .5 
Those who argue that deists are not optimists have perhaps been 
subconsciously influenced by the pious fictions told about the deaths 
of many noted heterodox philosophers. The deaths of Bayle, 
Shaftesbury, Spinosa, Paine have all been described in print as 
either agonizingly painful or accompanied by recantation. The 
orthodox could never forgive Adam Smith for publicizing Hume’s 


placid and relatively painless death and thereby preventing them 


4 Letters from the Right Honourable the late Earl of Shaftesbury (London, 
1721), p. viii. 

5 A Letter to the Reverend Dr. Moss, In Behalf of The Rights of the Christian 
Church. Together with a Poetick Rhapsody. By a Young Ozford Scholar. 
(London, 1709), p. 12. 
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from circulating a similarly harrowing story about the arch symbol 
of infidelity.® 

Probably one man, John M. Robertson, is responsible for the 
tacit agreement among scholars not to look for relations between 
Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke. In his edition of the Character- 
istics, Robertson asserts that Bolingbroke deliberately avoided men- 
tioning any indebtedness to the Characteristics because Shaftes- 
bury had castigated him in the following passage. 


The greater the genius or character is of such a person, the greater is his 
slavery and heavier his load. . . . For let us suppose our courtier not only 
an Englishman, but of the rank and stem of those old English patriots who 
were wont to curb the licentiousness of our court, arraign its flatterers, and 
purge away those poisons from the ear of princes; let us suppose him of a 
competent fortune and moderate appetites, without any apparent luxury or 
lavishment in his manners: what shall we, after this, bring in excuse, or 
as an apology, for such a choice as this?7 


Robertson identifies this character as Bolingbroke for the follow- 
ing reasons. 


His family and circumstances and early leanings answer to the description 
in the text; and he is the only public man of the day describable as a genius. 
Shaftesbury and he, so sympathetic in their philosophical opinions, had 
probably been acquaintances; and his and Harley’s deliberate adoption in 
1710, of a High Chureh policy, as well as his previous support of the Occa- 
sional Conformity Bill fits closely with the description of a ‘‘ preference of 
subtlety and indireectness to true wisdom, open honesty, and uprightness.’’ 
After such a criticism it is quite intelligible that Bolingbroke should make 
no acknowledgement of his philosophical debt to the author of the Char- 
acteristics. 


Despite the ingenuity of this identification, it is inaccurate. 
The man Shaftesbury was criticizing was a member of the House 
of Commons, and Shaftesbury later acknowledged that he had 
not been guilty of the conduct ascribed to him. In a letter to Sir 
John Cropley, 11 August 1711, Shaftesbury wrote ‘‘that to this 
very hour I know not the person whom perhaps I may have made 


6 Bayle in his Dictionary (article Spinosa, note S.) tells a curious story 
about Spinosa, ‘‘Being upon the point of death, he sent for his landlady, and 
desired her not to suffer that any minister should see him in that condition. 
. . » He had a mind to die without disputing, and was afraid that the weak- 
ness of his senses might make him say something inconsistent with his prin- 
ciples.’? Samuel Stanhope Smith, an early president of Princeton University, 
without foundation applied the story to Shaftesbury. Sermons (Newark, 1799), 
p- 16. ‘‘From the example of many other infidels, he was apprehensive, lest 
the fears of death might shake the firmness of his philosophy, and draw from 
him some declaration favorable to religion. He requests his friends, if he 
should make any such declaration, to ascribe it to the weakness of nature, 
and to take his real sentiments from his writings.’’ 


7 Characteristics, Robertson ed., 1, 261-62. 
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an enemy at this rate, by repeating a sentence of a friend of ours 
upon his behaviour in the House of Commons. You know I guessed 
the person to have been one now in high employment, but you 
protested to me it was not he and you would let me know no more.’” 

To be sure, Bolingbroke may have thought that the passage 
animadverted upon him, but even though he took it as a personal 
attack—a very unlikely hypothesis—he certainly did not avoid re- 
ferring to Shaftesbury in his works. It is true that he acknowl- 
edges no great indebtedness to the Characteristics, but he makes 
various references to it. This is not all. In an extended passage 
criticizing Platonic philosophy, Bolingbroke contrasts his own sys- 
tem with a system practically identical with Shaftesbury’s—a 
passage which I take to be Bolingbroke’s objective criticism of 
Shaftesbury’s entire moral and metaphysical framework. Boling- 
broke’s whole attitude toward Shaftesbury shows that the two 
men are not at all sympathetic in their philosophical opinions. 

First of all, Shaftesbury is mentioned by name in two of the 
essays in the Tory periodical The Craftsman during the period 
when it was sponsored and edited by Bolingbroke. In discussing 
the view that learning is decaying through lack of encouragement, 
The Craftsman commends ‘‘the Truth of my Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Observation, viz. That if Writers are of no Consequence to the 
Publick, it must be their own Fault’’ (No. 20. Feb. 13, 1727). Then 
in an essay on the need of intellectual leadership in society, The 
Craftsman devotes more than half of the paper to ‘‘the Sentiments 
of another great Writer, (. .. the late Earl of Shaftsbury) in 
favour of learned Men’’ (No. 201. May 9, 1730). 

These comments in The Craftsman may perhaps be disregarded 
on the ground that they are not necessarily written by Bolingbroke. 
Yet they were published under his direct supervision. Instead 
of denying that they represent a link between Shaftesbury and 
Bolingbroke, it is safer to say that the articles in which they ap- 
pear are not primarily philosophical in character. 

We may find in Bolingbroke’s philosophical works, however, 
several evidences of the influence of Shaftesbury. Bolingbroke 
should be ashamed, according to William Warburton, ‘‘for steal- 
ing the paltry joke of Embassadors and Plenipotentiaries from 





8 Benjamin Rand ed., Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical Regimen 
of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury (London, 1900), p. 437. 
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Lord Shaftsbury.’’ The latter had ridiculed the clergy for main- 
taining in Scriptural phrase that they were ‘‘ambassadors from 
heaven,’’ by asking them what miracles they could work or what 
credentials they could show to prove their divine appointment. 
This was a touchy spot with Warburton, who had struck out at 
Akenside for using the same joke in the notes to his Pleasures of 
Imagination. Shaftesbury, by the way, was not the first to tell it, 
for it had originated in Tindal’s Rights of the Christian Church, 
but after the appearance of the Characteristics it became associated 
with Shaftesbury. Bolingbroke carries the joke to greater lengths 
than Shaftesbury had. First of all he describes clergymen as those 
who pretend to be God’s ‘‘messengers, his embassadors, his pleni- 
potentiaries.’’ Then in a later passage he implies that they have 
arrogated to themselves powers even greater. ‘‘Nothing more will 
be wanting to answer all the ends of artificial theology,’’ he says, 
‘*‘than to assume . . . that they who minister in holy things are 
the omrahs, the viziers, and the bassas of this mighty King, whose 
commands they publish, interpret, and execute, or cause to be 
executed; rather than his embassadors: by assuming which latter 
character they may seem to lessen overmodestly the dignity ef 
their own order, and to raise that of the laity too high.’’*® 
Shaftesbury used a similar jest to reflect on the alleged inspira- 
tion of the Seriptures by comparing them to paintings in some 
churches supposed to have been fashioned by a supernatural hand 
and sacred pencil. ‘‘Had the Piece happen’d to be of a Hand 
like RAPHAEL’S,”’ Shaftesbury says, he would be unable to op- 
pose the tradition of divine composition. But since he has observed 
the style and workmanship to be at variance ‘‘from the Truth of 
Art,”’ he asserts confidently ‘‘That if the Pencil had been Heaven- 
guided, it cou’d never have been so lame in its performance.’” 
Bolingbroke uses the same image in contrasting natural revelation 
with private. ‘‘We do not see the divine painter, .. . but we 
grow accustomed to his manner, and we learn to despise those 
who present us a signpost daubing, and eall it impudently the 


work of Raphael.’’!2 


®‘©A View of Lord Bolingbroke’s Phi ” 
enti, ame tee gbroke’s Philosophy,’’ Letter I, Works (London, 


10 Characteristics, Robertson ed., I, 365: i , 
1809), vimt, 435. + U, 365; Bolingbroke, Works (London, 


11 Miscellaneous Reflections V, Chapter I, Paragraph 5. 
12 Works (London, 1809), vit, 401-2. 
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An eighteenth-century critic of Bolingbroke’s works, Ralph 
Heatheote, noticed in them a specific reference to Shaftesbury. 
He pointed out that Bolingbroke ‘‘hath not spared even those, 
who have laboured in the same vineyard with himself.’’ Elabo- 
rating in a footnote, Heathcote explains that Bolingbroke ‘‘calls 
Collins an Atheist; and of Lord Shaftsbury, and his Follewers, 
who teach a Moral Sense to be the sole ground of Moral Obligation, 
he says, that they bid fair to be Enthusiasts in Ethics, and to make 
Natural Religion as ridiculous, as some of their brothers have made 
Revealed, by insisting on the doctrine of an inward light.’’** Boling- 
broke does not mention Shaftesbury by name, but in this passage 
the Whig philosopher is clearly ridiculed along with other advo- 
cates of the doctrine of moral sense. 

Bolingbroke expresses his opinion of Shaftesbury’s philosophy 
with greater freedom and detail in a passage less obviously allud- 
ing to the Shaftesburian system, but nonetheless specifically. 
Throughout all his philosophical writings, Bolingbroke was fond 
of disguising his own opinions in figurative language. It is no 
surprise, therefore, to find him using the method of veiled innu- 
endo to ridicule Shaftesbury although ostensibly describing the 
history of Greek philosophy. In the course of a discussion of 
‘‘The Practical Attempts that have been made to reform the Abuses 
of Human Reason,’’ Bolingbroke summarizes the doctrine of Plato’s 
Phaedo. As part of his discussion he speculates concerning the 
intellectual relations between Anaxagoras, whom he presents as 
an objective scientist proceeding ‘‘on observation and experiment,’’ 
and Socrates whom he presents as a metaphysician aiming at no 
less than discovering ‘‘what the designs, the reasons, and the ends 
of the divine architect were.’’** The imaginary conversation be- 
tween Anaxagoras and Socrates which follows is essentially a 
dramatie presentation of the contrast between Bolingbroke’s phil- 
osophy, presented in the person of Anaxagoras, and Shaftesbury’s 
in the person of Socrates. Let us imagine the two men in a garden. 
If someone, admiring the beauty and smell of one of the flowers, 
were to ask Anaxagoras what makes the bloom fine and sweet, he 
would give a completely physical explanation of the figure of the 
flower, its variety of colors, and its strainers through which sap 


13 A Sketch of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophy (London, 1760), p. 5. Boling- 
broke, Works, vir, 384. 


14 Works, vi, 32ff. 
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is filtered, but he would own that his knowledge extends no further 
‘Sand that he cannot so much as guess at the inward constitutions, 
and the real essences of substances.’’ Socrates, however, would 
ask Anaxagoras whether his senses do not deceive him, ‘‘whether 
he does not perceive, that sensible objects are always in a flux, 
and never exist; whereas intellectual objects are permanent, and 
exist always.’’ After repudiating knowledge from sense percep- 
tion, Socrates would bid us raise our thoughts ‘‘by intense medi- 
tation, and an abstraction from all particulars, up to the im- 
material forms, the first fine and the first sweet. It is by these, 
he would say, that the flower becomes fine and sweet.’’ This much 
of the dialogue is in keeping with the characters of Socrates and 
Anaxagoras in Plato’s Phaedo and with Shaftesbury in The Moral- 
ists. As the conversation shifts from ethical to moral subjects, 
however, the resemblance to Phaedo fades and the contrasts be- 
tween Bolingbroke and Shaftesbury are highlighted. If Anaxa- 
goras were asked for a definition of goodness or justice, he might 
bid us turn our eyes inward first, ‘‘then survey mankind, observe 
the wants of individuals, the benefits of society, and from these 
particulars frame the general notions of goodness and justice. 
This is human goodness and human justice. These we can compre- 
hend because they are founded by the Supreme Mind on the con- 
stitution of the human system and the relations which arise in it. 
Of divine goodness and divine justice, however, Anaxagoras would 
admit himself unable to frame any adequate notions and would 
advise us, ‘‘instead of conceiving such distinct moral attributes 
in the Supreme Being,’’ to conceive nothing more than ‘‘that 
there are various applications of one eternal reason, which it be- 
comes us little to analyze into attributes.’’ This reply is a fair 
summary of Bolingbroke’s general philosophic attitude through- 
out his works, and since it goes quite beyond the little that is said 
about Anaxagoras in Phaedo, it can logically be given this broad 
interpretation. Socrates, according to his contrary notions, would 
bid us turn from the moral as well as the physical world to the 
intellectual. He would bid us, ‘‘despising the low drudgery that 
the acquisition of particular opinions requires, aspire to nothing 
less than general knowledge, a knowledge of the immaterial forms 
of things, which are antecedent to actual existence.’’ This is a 
blow at Shaftesbury’s form of deism, which is based on an exam- 
ination of internal impulses and proves the existence of God from 
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the moral sense of the individual. It goes contrary to the more 
common form of deism, accepted by Bolingbroke, based on exam- 
ination of the physical universe which proves the existence of God 
from law and order in nature. Since Shaftesbury satirized the 
argument from nature to God (found in Locke and Clarke) as 
well as physico-theology, he might be said to despise the low 
drudgery of acquiring particular opinions.’*® As Socrates con- 
tinues, he urges his listener to make the ‘‘eternal, independent, 
and unalterable ideas’’ the first principles of all reasoning. Thus 
he ‘‘would become able to imitate God in the exercise of goodness, 
justice, and every other moral virtue,’’ since his and God’s ideas 
of these virtues ‘‘would be taken from the same originals.”’ 

If Socrates and Anaxagoras are taken to represent Shaftesbury 
and Bolingbroke, the former is portrayed as an exponent of a 
priori reasoning and the latter of a posteriori. It must be said, 
however, that to deseribe Bolingbroke as a practitioner exclusively 
of the a posteriori method and Shaftesbury of the a priori, al- 
though gratifying to Bolingbroke’s intellectual prejudices and 
exactly what he intended to suggest in his imaginary conversation, 
does not accurately represent either writer. Shaftesbury also 
eriticized a priori reasoning by satirizing the argument from 
nature to God, and Bolingbroke occasionally used the a priori 
method despite his constant affectation of scorning it. 

Apart from his failure adequately to explain the operation of 
the rational process on which he bases his system of epistemology, 
Bolingbroke’s chief weakness consists in his political conservatism. 
This leads him to an inconsistency in which he alternately dis- 
parages the common man as half savage and unreasonable and 
praises him as closer to the light of nature than is the professional 
philosopher. His only attempt at reconciling his deistic equali- 
tarian views with his political aristocratic ones consists in his 
assertion that those who have neither means nor opportunity to 
think freely must submit their opinions to authority.** Signifi- 
cantly he makes no effort to explain which men it is who lack 
means or opportunity to think freely or why it is that they should 
be thus deprived. 

Bolingbroke’s antagonism to the a priori method which he iden- 
tifies with Platonic metaphysics is of vital importance to his deism. 


15 Characteristics, Robertson ed., 0, 69-70. 


16 Works, v, 98. 
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Without this opposition to Platonism, his system would not be 
markedly different from Shaftesbury’s. Largely because of it 
Bolingbroke is able to establish his distinction between natural 
religion and artificial theology, the essence of his entire deistical 
scheme. 

Bolingbroke makes a preliminary distinction between natural 
reason and moral sense. ‘‘Natural revelation, so I will call it, pro- 
duces knowledge, a series of sensitive and intuitive knowledge from 
the first principles to the last conclusions. The system of things 
that are, that is, the phaenomena of nature, are the first principles; 
and reason, that is, a real divine illumination, leads from one 
necessary truth to another, through the whole course of these 
demonstrations. ’”?’ 

When Bolingbroke is arguing against Shaftesbury, he contrasts 
this natural revelation with moral sense. When arguing against 
Christianity, he contrasts it with supernatural revelation or arti- 
ficial theology. His main charge against moral sense is that it is 
based entirely on affirmation or assumption—that there is no proof 
that such a source of knowledge exists. Its advocates affirm, he 
says, ‘‘that they have (and the sole proof, in this case, as in the 
ease of abstraction, is affirmation) a moral sense, that is, an in- 
stinect by which they distinguish what is morally good from what 
is morally evil, and perceive an agreeable or disagreeable intellec- 
tual sensation accordingly, without the trouble of observation and 
reflection.’"** Actually Bolingbroke’s theory of natural revelaticn 
is subject to exactly the same attack. It is based on affirmation 
alone, and Bolingbroke nowhere makes clear the explicit differ- 
ence between his ‘‘sensitive and intuitive knowledge’’ and Shaftes- 
bury’s moral sense. 

Moral sense was opposed more commonly in the eighteenth cent- 
ury, not on epistemological, but on ethical grounds. The important 
question was motives to virtue, and most contemporary observers 
found an answer in one of three principal systems. We follow 
virtue because it is the will of God to do so (Warburton and most 
orthodox clergymen), because of moral sense (Shaftesbury and 
the London Journal cirele) or because of the essential differences 
of things (Samuel Clarke and John Balguy). Bolingbroke re- 
jected both the will of God and moral sense; yet in a passage in 


17 Works, vi, 303. 
18 Works, vu, 383. 
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which he asserts recognition of the differences of things to be the 
motive to virtue, he paraphrases the argument of Shaftesbury’s 
An Inquiry concerning Virtue which proves that the highest type 
of conduct must rest on belief in God. The question concerns the 
relative morality of an atheist and a theist. ‘‘The same use of 
sense and reason shows to both the constitution of nature, the 
essential differences of things, and the obligations that have the 
force of laws derived from thence. . . . An atheist, who has much 
imagination, much elevation of mind, and a great warmth of in- 
ward sentiment, may, perhaps contemplate the differences of things 
in abstract consideration, and contrast the beauty of virtue and 
the deformity of vice. . . . He may create, in the manner, in him- 
self, as it were, an artificial moral sense; for to assume any such 
natural instinct is as absurd as to assume innate ideas, or any 
other of the Platonick whimsies. But how much more lively must 
this sense be in the theist, who knows not only, that virtue is the 
perfection of his nature, but that he conforms himself by the 
practice of it to the designs of Infinite Wisdom, and cooperates 
in some sort with the Almighty?’”® Despite Clarke’s terminology 
concerning ‘‘the essential differences of things’’ and the charac- 
terizing of moral sense as artificial, this passage repeats the con- 
clusions of Book I of Shaftesbury’s Inquiry without Shaftesbury’s 
proofs. 


In moral theory, the most important difference between Shaftes- 
bury and Bolingbroke concerns the question widely discussed in 
the eighteenth century whether the temperate man who follows 
good with no contrary impulses exhibits a greater degree of virtue 
than the continent man, who follows good, but needs constantly 
to eall upon his will to resist strong temptation to vice. Shaftes- 
bury insisted that since virtue is a natural affection, the stronger 
the impulse to do good and the weaker the temptation to evil, 
the greater the degree of virtue.” Bolingbroke maintained just 
the opposite. ‘‘The law, that forbids the commission of a crime, 
does certainly imply, that we should not desire to commit it; for 
to want the desire or to be able to extinguish it, is the best security 
of our obedience; though he who is unable to extinguish it, and 


19 Works, vi, 315-16. 


20 Characteristics, Robertson ed., I, 251. 
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yet abstains from the sin, has, in the eye of reason, a greater de- 
gree of merit.’’”* 

To Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury’s philosophy, Platonism, and ortho- 
dox Christianity were all objectionable. He suggests that Shaftes- 
bury’s form of deism is more acceptable to Christianity than his 
own because Shaftesbury’s philosophy and Christianity are both 
established upon Platonism. 

Artificial theology, which Bolingbroke contrasts to natural re- 
ligion, comprises both Platonism and Christianity. In fact, he 
suggests that many of the corruptions of Christianity spring from 
Greek philosophy.2? Both are faulty because they claim on in- 
adequate grounds to penetrate to divine mysteries. Tindal in 1730 
had created a sensation with his deistical manual Christianity as 
Old as the Creation: or the Gospel a Republican of the Religion 
of Nature. Bolingbroke set out to create a similar sensation by 
asserting that historical Christianity is not a republication of the 
religion of nature, but instead a disorderly series of excrescences 
and corruptions. Like all deists, Bolingbroke maintained that the 
primitive religion of nature was plain, precise and simple. Com- 
plexities, errors and mysteries were introduced by the Jews and 
the Greeks, who in Bolingbroke’s eyes shared culpability. The 
doctrine of monotheism, for example, which was obvious to early 
adherents of primitive religion was replaced by idolatry and poly- 
theism. This Bolingbroke explained by means of a cyclical theory 
of history, which he shared with Sir William Temple and Louis 
Dutens. ‘‘We see, that the things of this world are in a perpetual 
rotation, and ... in several countries, at several periods, men 
may have gone from idolatry to true religion, and have fallen 
from this back again into idolatry.’’?* Bolingbroke not only denies 
that Christianity is a republication of the religion of nature, but 
suggests that it is ‘‘a republication of the theology of Plato.’’ In 
answer to those who, like the Cambridge Platonists, marvel at the 
foreshadowing of Christian mysteries in Plato’s works and wonder 
whether he was gifted with divine illumination, Bolingbroke sug- 
gests that these ‘‘mysterious truths of the Gospel’’ came directly 
from Plato, and are engrafted upon Christianity, not an essential 


21 Works, vi, 330. 
22 Works, vi, 356ff, 
23 Works, v1, 38-9. 
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part of it. To be sure, he offers another explanation, that some 
truths which were to be manifested in after ages by divine revela- 
tion might have been anticipated by human imagination, but he 
probably throws this out with tongue in cheek. Unlike some roman- 
ticists who confuse figurative expression with a faculty of know!- 
edge, Bolingbroke has little more than contempt for imagination, 
describing Plato as a philosopher with more imagination than 
knowledge who endeavoured to conceal ignorance ‘‘under the veil 
of allegorical physick and chimerical metaphysicks.’’ The best 
that Bolingbroke can find to say about Plato and Socrates is that 
they taught ‘‘adoration of the Supreme Being, gratitude and 
resignation to the order of his providence.’’ Bolingbroke finally 
admits that ‘‘Plato was an excelient master of natural theology,’’ 
that both Platonism and Christianity have a sound basis in natural 
religion. The errors in the two systems consist in superstitions 
engraftments on it. Jewish theology, Bolingbroke interprets in 
exactly the same fashion. ‘‘Such a motley crowd of Jews and 
Heathens, as the first converts to christianity were, could not fail 
to mix a leaven of Judaick and heathen theology into the christian 
system, and thereby to swell, to perplex, and ferment it.’’ Here, 
of course, Bolingbroke’s devotion to primitive Christianity is either 
a pose or a forensic device, for his principal argument is that 
Christianity, an artificial religion, is inferior to natural religion. 
He argues more in character when he attempts to prove that the 
doctrine of the trinity is older than Christianity, and hence should 
be considered a heathen absurdity rather than a divine truth. 
No critics of Bolingbroke have pointed it out, but his whole 
argument is an obvious answer to Butler’s Analogy of Religion, 
commonly considered in the eighteenth century and later as the 
master defense of Christianity against the deists. Butler had 
reasoned that the same arguments which the deists used to dis- 
eredit Christianity could be used with equal effectiveness against 
natural religion. This Bolingbroke denies. Natural religion, he 
maintains, is discoverable and supported by reason. Christianity 
likewise is supported by reason up to the point that it diverges 
from the religion of nature. But that which Butler now ealls 
Christianity, Bolingbroke argues, is not Christianity at all, but 
artificial theology. ‘‘The Gospel of Christ is one thing, the Gospel 


24 Works, vi, 391. 
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of St. Paul, and of all those who have grafted after him on the 
same stock, is another.’’® 

As though writing a specific refutation of Butler, Bolingbroke 
argues that proof of the divine origin of the law of nature and 
the divine sanction attending it exist in the punishment which 
attends the breach of this law. Let it not be argued, as Butler 
had argued, that this law is not universally known. ‘‘It is uni- 
versally given, and if it is not known and practised alike by all 
mankind, many of the first great principles of it are so in every 
human society.’’* Almost in Butler’s terms, Bolingbroke main- 
tains ‘‘that the divine institution of the law of nature rests on 
fuller and more convincing proofs, both external and internal, 
than any that have been found, or could be given, of the divine 
institution of Christianity.’’ The revelation of Christianity is 
based on tradition and history, and its authenticity has been dis- 
puted. Natural religion, on the other hand, ‘‘being founded on 
human nature, the work of God, and on the necessary conditions 
of human happiness, which are imposed by the whole system of 
it, every man who receives the law of nature receives it on his 
own authority, and not on the authority of other men, known or 
unknown, and in their natural state as fallible as himself.’’?? His- 
torical Christianity and the religion of nature are so far from 
being parallel or analogous, Bolingbroke maintains, that the former 
has frequently tried to make particular men ‘‘violate the laws 
of their nature.’’* 

Although Bolingbroke uses the phrase ‘‘law of nature’’ con- 
stantly throughout his works, he never specifies exactly what it 
means. This could be because he felt either that it was a term 
so commonly understood that definition was not needed, or that 
definition would be too dangerous. In other words, either he as- 
sumed that the law of nature means what it had meant to Butler, 
Shaftesbury or Wollaston, or he was a complete materialist and 
it meant to him only whatever is, is. - 

Like many deists Bolingbroke was not sure that he wished his 
principles of free thought to be accepted by society as a whole. 
He conceded that a state religion is a useful thing to the state. 


25 Works, vi, 351. 
26 Works, vit, 389. 
27 Works, vil, 391. 
28 Works, vu, 395. 
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Yet when facing the question of public and private religion—the 
argument that since ‘‘many things absurd in belief, and ridiculous 
in practice, were necessary to attach the greatest number of men 
and women, and especially of the vulgar to christianity; . . . men 
of sense and knowledge ought to consider and distinguish what 
is for them, and what for the vulgar’’—Bolingbroke refuses to 
commit himself. ‘‘Much may be said in favour of this political 
reasoning, and much may be said against it.’’*® 

Bolingbroke shared strong erastian principles with Tindal and 
Shaftesbury. With particular reference to Warburton’s The Alli- 
ance between Church and State, Bolingbroke presents a historical 
view of the social evils arising from a union of political and re- 
ligious authority. Because of the alliance of the hierarchy and 
the monarehy, he charges, ‘‘religion, that should support good 
government alone’’ has been ‘‘employed to support good or bad 
government alike.’’ Bolingbroke even interprets the Old Testa- 
ment to support the separation of church and state. Like many 
other expositors, he asserts that Christ, during the course of his 
mission, repeatedly declared ‘‘that his kingdom was not of this 
world.’**° Even though the advocates of apostolic succession had 
been effectively silenced by Tindal, Shaftesbury and Hoadly, Bol- 
ingbroke suggests that the political abuses which had disgraced 
the history of the Roman Catholic Church could be expected in 
England if the principles of Dodwell and other defenders of cleri- 
eal power in the state were to prevail.*t To assert the independ- 
ency of the spiritual power, as they had, meant, according to 
Bolingbroke, to assert its superiority. Here Bolingbroke presents 
Shaftesbury’s and Hoadly’s Whig erastianism rather than the 
principles of Bolingbroke’s own political party. 

Bolingbroke’s historical essays are relatively weak because he 
writes about subjects he knows very little about. His religious 
history of the Roman Empire in ‘‘Concerning Authority in Mat- 
ters of Religion’’ is now rather dull, and it is hard to believe that 
the eighteenth century found it any more fascinating. His epis- 
temological essays (particularly ‘‘The Abuses of Human Reason’’) 
are more forceful and econvineing, probably because the abuses of 
metaphysical speculation is the primary theme of all his philoso- 


29 Works, vu, 268. 
30 Works, vil, 153. 
31 Works, vu, 188. 
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phical works. He embarks upon discussions of various subjects, 
but always returns to the central one of denouncing metaphysical 
theology. We might say that he attacks Plato’s hypotheses with 
more success than he erects his own. Shaftesbury within limits 
shares his distaste for abstruse metaphysics, but condemns the 
Cartesian system rather than the Platonic, which he admired. As 
a writer Shaftesbury is warm and human. In fact, his chief weak- 
ness, incipient sentimentalism, comes as a result of his doctrine 
of moral sense joined with his personal humanitarianism. Boling- 
broke is relatively cold and completely rational. He carries his 
convictions to their logical conclusions and makes no compromises 
with tradition or sentiment. 

Although rationalistie attacks on Christianity are most logically 
supported by nominalism, Shaftesbury remained a philosophical 
realist. This, combined with his respect for the latitudinarian 
movement within the church, kept Shaftesbury’s deism relatively 
mild, so mild that many contemporaries even denied that Shaftes- 
bury was a deist. Bolingbroke, however, had no reason to com- 
promise with orthodoxy. Since he discharged his blunderbuss 
against Christianity after his death, he remained impervious to 
charges of blasphemy. Shaftesbury’s Characteristics represents a 
mixture of deism and Platonism, and as such was relatively in- 
offensive to popular opinion. As Bolingbroke pointed out, Platon- 
ism and Christianity are closely related. Bolingbroke’s eombina- 
tion of deism and positivism, however, represented a fundamental 
break with prevailing thought (religious and philosophical). Of 
all the earlier deists only Anthony Collins combined deism with 
materialism, and philosophically he was a more dangerous op- 
ponent of Christianity than Shaftesbury was. As deists Boling- 
broke and Shaftesbury have much in common. But Bolingbroke 
as a positivist and Shaftesbury as a philosophical realist belong 
to completely different intellectual traditions. 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELI’S LETTERS TO ROBERT CARTER 


By Husert H. HOoELTJE 
University of Oregon 

One of the many facets of the life of the English statesman and 
popular novelist, Benjamin Disraeli, was his correspondence with 
the American writer and editor, Robert Carter, a correspondence 
that extended over a period of about nine years, from 1870 to 1879." 

In 1870, when the correspondence began, Disraeli was already 
one of the most prominent men in England. In spite of the handi- 
eaps of race, lack of great wealth, and want of high social position, 
he had become the leader of the conservative party in parliament, 
had a number of times been chancellor of the exchequer, then 
prime minister, and had been offered and had declined a peerage. 
As a writer, he had already behind him a list of novels including, 
among others, his youthful effort, Vivian Grey; Contarini Fleming, 
which had been praised by Goethe and which had been called by 
Heinrich Heine ‘‘one of the most original novels ever written’’; 
and, finally, Lothair,? which was the specific means of bringing 
the author into relations with Robert Carter. 

Carter, by 1870, had attained considerable distinction as an 
American journalist. In 1843 he had joined James Russell Lowell 
in publishing the short-lived but superior Pioneer, which had con- 
tained contributions not only by Carter and Lowell themselves, 
but by such outstanding authors as Poe, Hawthorne, Whittier, 
and Elizabeth Barrett (Browning). Later, Carter had edited the 
Boston Commonwealth, the Boston Telegraph, and the Boston Atlas. 
For a time he had been Washington correspondent for Horace 
Greeley’s New York Tribune. Still later he was an associate to 
George Ripley and Charles A. Dana (both of Brook Farm fame) 
in editing Appleton’s American Encyclopaedia. In 1870, when 
his correspondence with Disraeli began, Carter had recently as- 
sumed editorship of Appleton’s Journal.’ His interest in current 





1I am indebted to Mr. Morland Carter for permission to publish these letters 
written to his great-grandfather. 


2 Robert Carter, ‘‘ Benjamin Disraeli,’’ Appleton’s Amertcan Encyclopaedia 
(New York, 1874), vi, 136-137. 


3‘*Robert Carter,’’ Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New 
York, 1888), 1, 541-542. 
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literature and his wide acquaintance among the literary celebrities 
of the day quite naturally led to his interest in and correspond- 
ence with Disraeli, who was at that time enjoying, both in England 
and in America, such a sale of his novels as few novelists had 


experienced in the history of English fiction.‘ 
In the ‘‘General Preface’’ to a collected edition of his novels, 


in November, 1870, Disraeli remarked on what were apparently 
Carter’s initial overtures: 


An American gentleman, with more than courtesy, has forwarded to me a 
vast number of notices of LOTHAIR which have appeared in the leading 
journals of his country. He tells me that, irrespective of literary ‘organs,’ 
there are in the Union five thousand newspapers, and it is not impossible that 
some notice of ‘Lothair’ might appear in each of these. However various may 
be the opinions of those which I thus possess, they appear to me generally to 
be sincere, and in point of literary ability; taste, style, and critical acumen; 
I think they need not fear competition with similar productions of our own 
land.5 


Disraeli was obviously pleased by the success of Lothair in 
America and by the attention of his American correspondent. He 
replied in the first of his letters to Carter, letters which from the 
beginning gave an impression of intimacy and friendliness. 


Confidential 
Hughenden Manor, Buckinghamshire 
August thirteen 1870 
Dear Mr. Carter— 


Many thanks for your letter & your most interesting collection of notices— 
Lady Beaconsfield joins me in thanking you for all your kindness, & for the 
trouble, I fear, it may have cost you. I quite agree with you as to the excel- 
lence of the notices generally & recognize no difference in the literary ability 
of our two countries. I think, it is natural they should be so, that the American 
notices are, in general, the most just & discriminative. I know nothing per- 
sonally of Mr. Goldwin Smith—I never saw him. More than twenty years ago, 
the Peelite party who had purchased the ‘‘Morning Chronicle,’’ mainly to 
decry me and my friends, engaged a new hand who distinguished himself by 
a series of invectives against myself, wh: far passed the bounds of legitimate 
political hostility. I cared nothing & have never cared anything, about these 
personal attacks, to which I have been subject all my life & wh: have never, 
in the least, arrested my career—but the writer I found out, many years after- 
ward, was Mr Goldwin Smith, who was well paid for-his pains. I don’t, & 
never did, grudge him that: but this is hardly the person to inveigh against 
personalities & anonymous writing. I have sometimes brushed him aside, as 
I would a mosquito, but am always too much occupied to bear him, or any 
other insect, any ill-will. 

_I have never read, I might almost say I have never seen, any of the soi 
disant biographies to wh: you refer. I have a general impression that they 
are all catchpenny products, & usually malignant— 


4 George Earle Buckle, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield 
(London, 1920), v, 167.” , ‘ ™ 


5 See ‘‘New Impression’’ of Lothair (London, 1915). 
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I might say I was born in a library. My early life is a simple one—My 
father, a man of letters & of independent fortune, lived almost in solitude, & 
educated me himself, with the aid of some learned men—His great friend 
happened to be the most eminent solicitor in London, with an ample fortune, 
a great business, & no son. He wished me to succeed to all this, wh: pleased 
my father much—This is the origin of the vulgar tale of my having been an 
attorney’s clerk, which I have never noticed—& never shall. I tried this new 
life, but it did not suit me, being moody & restless, & I renounced all these 
worldly prospects wh: were considerable. I wrote Vivian Grey still a minor 
& my father prepared me then to go to Oxford, & perhaps it might have been 
well for me if I had—but I was imbued with a love of foreign travel & ad- 
venture & could not resist my fate—so I went abroad— It was before steam 
navigation, or I sh: have visited the United States & India. In my days of 
travel, the Mediterranean was the nucleus of wandering. 

I ought to mention that the story of my having been the Editor of the Rep- 
resentative Newspaper is utterly untrue. I never was the Editor of that paper 
or a writer in it. Nor was I ever asked to write in it. Indeed, at the time of 
its publication, I was an unknown boy & people would have as soon asked me 
to edit a paper as to govern the state. The origin of this tale I ed. illustrate, 
but it wd. be tedious—one of the malignities with which I have had to con- 
tend, but which I have always disregarded, 

In consequence of Lord Grey’s Reform Bill, I came back from India, where 
I was with Bolta, afterwards the discoverer of Nineveh, & on the point of 
making with him an expedition to Lemaar, a negro kingdom, & wh: expedition 
he accomplished. My object was to become a candidate for the Borough of 
High Wycombe, near my father’s residence—I was then in my 26 th year, & 
was unsuccessful against the son of the Prime Minister, Colonel Grey. After- 
wards as Prime Minister myself, I had with this same Colonel Grey, then 
General Grey & Private Secretary of the Queen the most confidential relations 
on the most important affairs. We often used to recall with a smile our youth- 
ful, & very hot contests, as youthful contests generally are. 

I think I need say no more, for since the first Wycombe election I have lived 
in a glass house. It is said that no man during an equal period of time has 
been the subject of so much abuse & ridicule & depreciation as myself. This 
is probably true, but I may express my opinion, that they have really never 
injuriously affected my career. I have been firm, but I have also been fortun- 
ate—I won an admirable wife with whom I have passed thirty two years of 
an eventful existence without a cloud: I have troops of friends, who I always 
think have been too indulgent to me, & I have received from the outer & un- 
known world constant testimonies of their sympathy, & interest & regard. An 
unknown lady left me a not inconsiderable fortune, & my gracious mistress 
the Queen enobled my wife, when I myself declined the peerage wh: Her 
Majesty w- have conferred on me — 

Among the many kindnesses wh have made my life agreeable, I count always 
the sympathy wh: I have ever received from your countrymen. 

I have marked these pages ‘‘confidential’’, as, tho’ you may be surprised, 
I shrink from egotism. They may give you what you may desire, but 1 write 
to you with the trust I wod to an old friend, & I know that while they may 
influence your pen, their matter will never be literally reproduced. 

In a gorgeous summer, under my beech trees, I send you this currente calimo 
scribblement & [ will only add that if you come to England I hope you will 
come & visit Lady Beaconsfield & 

Yours sincerely, 


Dz. 


Two aspects of this letter may deserve some comment. In the 
first place, Disraeli was so largely autobiographical because, ap- 
parently, Carter had asked for such details preparatory to writing 
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the article on Disraeli which was to appear in Appleton’s American 
Encyclopaedia and which clearly reflected Disraeli’s letter with- 
out violating Disraeli’s plea not to reproduce his words. (Carter 
also wrote the article on Disraeli’s father, Isaac Disraeli, a literary 
man of contemporary note.) More especially Disraeli’s letter is 
of interest because it included his only reference® to his relations 
with Goldwin Smith, an affair which long echoed in the public 
prints and which largely encouraged the sale of Lothair. 

In that novel (Chap. XXIV) Disraeli had briefly characterized 
an Oxford professor of ‘‘advanced opinion,’’ of ‘‘restless vanity 
and overflowing conceit,’’ who looked to the New World for a 
realization of his dreams, but who, in spite of his invectives against 
peers and princes, was really ‘‘a social parasite.’’ 

Though the Oxford professor played but a small part in Lothair, 
the satire was enough to provoke the anger of Goldwin Smith, 
once Regius Professor of History at Oxford (1858-1866), where 
he had been active in a movement to reform the structure of the 
University, a writer and lecturer favoring the Union cause in the 
Civil War in America, and, from 1868 to 1871, professor of English 
and Constitutional History at the infant Cornell University at 
Ithaca, New York. Smith assumed that the satire was directed 
at himself, and expressed his wrath in a letter originally pub- 
lished in the London Times,’ but quoted also by Carter in Apple- 
ton’s Journal of July 9, 1870, together with the satirical pages 
from Lothair. 


The Right Hon. B. Disraeli: —ne 
Sir: 

In your ‘‘Lothair’’ you introduce an Oxford professor who is about to 
emigrate to America, and you describe him as ‘‘a social parasite.’’ 

You well know that if you had ventured openly to accuse me of any social 
baseness, you would have had to answer for your words. ‘ 

But when, sheltering yourself under the literary forms of a work of fiction, 
you seek to traduce with impunity the social character of a political opponent, 


your — can touch no man’s honor—they are the stingless insults of 
a coward. 


Your obedient servant, 
Goldwin Smith 


Smith believed that Disraeli had been prompted to his ‘‘das- 
tardly’’ attack by Smith’s possession of an ‘‘unpleasant secret”’ 


6 Buckle, v, 166, ‘‘Disraeli never answered Goldwi i ” a 
graph re Smith is quoted by Buckle. oldwin Smith. ...’’ The para 


7 Arnold Haultain, Goldwin Smith (London, undated), p. 42. 
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concerning ‘‘Dizzy’s’’ correspondence with Sir Robert Peel.* The 
charge of social parasitism Smith could not forget. Thirty-five 
years after the event he was still writing and publishing letters 
of protest. Forty years afterward, in McClure’s Magazine of De- 
cember, 1910, he wrote a withering account of his reminiscences 
of ‘‘this Semite.’’ “ 

The second letter to Carter was again in response to some ques- 
tions. Carter had apparently sent additional reviews, had inquired 
about the ‘‘General Preface,’’ and had written in praise of Dis- 
raeli’s novel Tancred. Earlier, in an article in Appleton’s Journal 
for May 28, 1870, on Disraeli as novelist, Carter had said: ‘‘In 
‘Tanered’ he has become a statesman, without ceasing to be a 
poet.’’ But he had given higher praise to another novel: ‘‘ ‘Con- 
tarini Fleming’ is assuredly among the most perfect of English 
novels.’’ Of Disraeli as novelist Carter had said: ‘‘He is destined 
to a high and enduring reputation in literature.’’ No wonder 
that Disraeli was pleased with his correspondent! 

The reference to the sale of Lothair told only a small part of 
the success of that novel. In America, Appleton’s (publishers of 
the Journal edited by Carter) had by October, 1870, sold 80,000 
copies.’° Disraeli as novelist was even more popular in America 
than in England. The phrase concerning the predicament of France 
in the Franeo-German War Disraeli had already employed in a 
letter to Lord John Manners (October 30, 1870).™ 


Nov9 1870 
Dear Mr Carter — 

If your letter had reached me at once, instead of only two days ago, it wd 
not have been in my power to comply with your wish about the preface, for 
it must have appeared in the ‘‘Times’’ only a few days after the date of your 
[undecipherable] dispatch. I read that with much interest, & the enclosures 
with scarcely less. 

There is no foundation, whatever for the paragraph respecting another novel. 
Were I writing one, I shd. hold my tongue about it, & probably, you wd. know 
the fact sooner than anyone in England. It was ‘‘une paragraphe hazardee’’ 


8 Goldwin Smith, Reminiscences (New York, 1911), p. 182. Published serially 
the preceding year in McClure’s Magazine. 

® Arnold Haultain, Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence (London, undated), pp. 
438-439. Also The Nation, April 20, 1905, p. 310. 

10 Buckle, v, 167. 

11 Buckle, v, 129-130. ‘‘ France can neither make peace or war. No country 
in modern times has been placed in such a predicament, nor she herself at any 
time except under Charles 7th, whose reign she is fast reproducing. She has 
no men now, as then. Will she have a maiden?’’ (The reference is to Joan 
of Arc.) 
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I never venture to offer any literary criticism on anything I have ever written, 
tho’ I do not shrink, & have not in my late preface, from fully stating or dis- 
cussing the political or religious views involved. But as you have given me yr 
opinion about ‘‘Tancred’’ & asked mine, I will venture to observe, that throw- 
ing aside ‘‘Lothair’’ of wh: I wish not now to speak, I have never written 
anything that entirely fulfilled my purpose, & satisfied me, except ‘‘ Tancred x 

Longmans published the new edit: of Lothair in one vol: on the Ist of this 
month & I have parted with nearly 15,000; wh: seems to have astonished them, 
for they were frightened by the war. When will that end? France can neither 
make peace nor war. Yrs sincerely, 

D 


Disraeli’s next letter to Carter indicates that the latter had been 
requested by Appleton’s to obtain certain publishing rights from 
the novelist, though the absence of copyright laws at the time made 
such a request an unusual courtesy. Specifically what privilege 
Appleton’s asked for, remains uncertain. By the date of Disraeli’s 
letter, Appleton’s had already published seven of his novels, for 
the most part in paper bindings: Coningsby, Lothair, Contarin 
Fleming, Henrietta Temple, Miriam Alroy, Venetia, and The Young 
Duke.? By 1876, however, Appleton’s was publishing Disraeli’s 
Novels and Tales, which included, in addition to the novels already 
named, Vivian Grey and Tancred."® 

It would appear that Appleton’s had sent Disraeli a specimen 
volume of their skill in printing and binding, a skill which Dis- 
raeli handsomely acknowledges in his praise of Appleton’s de luxe 
edition of William Cullen Bryant’s ‘‘The Song of the Sower.’’* 


Grosvenor Gate 
Dee. 4, 1870 
Dear Mr. Carter: 


I only received your letter at the end of last month. I feel it was inspired 
as much by a regard for my interests as for the interests & feeling of Messrs. 
Appleton, & I am personally obliged to you both for the suggestion—But I 
am a strictly constitutional sovereign, & W. Longman is my prime minister— 
I have, therefore laid the proposition before him for his consideration, I fear, 
from what I hear, that the obstacles to its fulfilment are considerable, but he 
will place himself in communication with you or Messrs Appleton on the matter. 

Will you give my compliments to these gentlemen & thank them for the 
copy they have sent me of the ‘‘Sower’s Song.’’ It is quite first rate in every 
respect. The illustrations, the paper, the binding, & the theme is worthy of 
the embodiment—It is quite a library book & I have presented it, in the name 
of Messrs Appleton, to Lady Beaconsfield. 

I am out of town for a few days and shall not leave Hughenden until the 


12 The American Catalogue of Books (New York, 1938), p. 108. 

18 The American Catalogue (New York, 1880), p. 206. 

14 Appleton’s were proud of this volume, which was profusely illustrated 
and sumptuously bound. It sold, in eloth binding, for $5.00; in morocco, $9.00. 


See Appleton’s Journal, Sept. 3 and Dee. 17 70; ric 
Ff tele, 0. 5. P nd Dee. 17, 1870; The American Catalogue 
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end of January. As we are so near Xmas I shall send you, tho’ somewhat 
prematurely, the compliments of the season. The kindest compliments, & be- 
lieve me, with regard, 

faithfully yours, 


B. Disraeli 

Once more Carter attracted Disraeli’s interest by sending him 
matter pertaining to himself. An article reproduced in Appleton’s 
Journal (June 17, 1871) from London Society, a popular piece 
of writing not without discernment, was accompanied by pen and 
ink sketches of the stripling who wrote Vivian Grey and of the 
statesman who wrote Lothair. It sought to show that the keynote 
of Disraeli’s novels, like the keynote of his life, was ‘‘the aequi- 
sition of power and the possession of influence’’; that there had 
been an uninterrupted continuity of his intellectual life and de- 
velopment; and that the progress of his fiction demonstrated how 
the ‘‘wild imagination of youth’’ had been ‘‘subdued by the tem- 
pering discipline of experience.’’ It was a sympathetic resumé 
of his life and works that must indeed have ‘‘recalled old days.’’ 

Disraeli’s reference to the treaty of Washington was gentle not 
only because he was writing a friendly letter but because he be- 
lieved as statesman in a policy of conciliation with the United 
States, between which country and Great Britain current political 
relations were taut. In a period when the Trent affair and the 
Alabama claims were apparently even threatening war, Disraeli, 
who had steadily stood for the neutrality of his country in the 
Civil War, counselled restraint. Gladstone, on the other hand, 
had seemed on the brink of recognizing the Confederate States.’® 
Disraeli’s position was the more remarkable because the general 
feeling of his fellow-Tories was one of sympathy for what they 
regarded as the aristocracy of the South. His position of ‘‘con- 
cession’’ was approximated when, in the Alabama claims, Great 
Britain agreed (1872) to pay direct damages and the me States 
withdrew its request for indirect damages.'® 

The reference to the ‘‘seeret societies’’ (political and religious) 
which played a part in Lothair is evidence that Disraeli intended 
to treat in his novel of actual contemporary conditions. The allu- 
sion to his wife at the close and the fact that the letter is marked 


15 Buckle, Iv, 332. 

16 Harold Underwood Faulkner, American Political and Social History (New 
York, 1941), pp. 504-505; Encyclopaedia Britannica (Chicago, 1946), 1, 
492-493. 
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‘‘Private’’ indicate further the writer’s wish to suggest a friendly 


tone. 
Private 
July 8 1871 
My dear Mr Carter— 

I only received yr. kind communications; of June & previously, & read them 
with much interest. Rather strange to say, but I had not seen the article wh: 
you reproduced from ‘‘London Society’’, & wh: recalled old days! 

I wish yr countrymen had made some slight concession in the treaty of 
Washington, & then it wd. have been received here, not only with good temper 
but with joy. At present our selflove is a little hurt, & this might have been 
avoided with-t any sacrifice of the substantial policy involved. I am, & have 
been, a strong advocate for the American alliance, but I wish it to be one of 
heart, as well as of interest. 


We have had five months of a very laborious session in wh: the Ministry 
have lost greatly in power & prestige. In another month we shall all be dis- 
persed again in our country homes, but there seems little prospect of a want 
of political interest for the next few years. When ‘‘Lothair’’ was published 
it was the fashion to look upon its revelations of the secret societies as fanci- 
ful or at least exaggerated. Events have proved their reality & moderation. 

Lady Beaconsfield sends you her kind regards. 

Ever Sincerely 
D. 

More than two years passed before Disraeli wrote to Carter again. 
In the meanwhile, Lady Beaconsfield had died, a circumstance 
ettested by the black-bordered stationery on which Disraeli wrote 
his letters after the event, though he did not mention her passing 
to Carter. In the meanwhile, also, Carter had forwarded the bio- 
graphical accounts of Disraeli and his father which appeared in 
the American Encyclopaedia, the receipt of these articles being 
the incentive for Disraeli’s letter. 

Again Disraeli wrote with a gentle admonition of England’s 
“‘transatlantiec relatives.’’ In addition to his repeated protestations 
of friendship for Carter, however, the item of greatest interest 
in this letter relates to the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow University. 

Two years before, in 1871, Disraeli had been elected by the stu- 
dents of Glasgow University to the post of Lord Rector, an honor- 
ary position apparently requiring nothing more than an address 
to the University body, but conveying considerable local distine- 
tion. He had declined the honor then because of the illness of 
Lady Beaconsfield. Now, in 1873, he accepted, though he did so 
with misgivings when he saw the program in which he was to 
participate. ‘‘Nothing could be more inhuman,’’ he wrote to an 
English friend; ‘‘and if there were a society to protect public 
men, as there is to protect donkeys, some interference would un- 
doubtedly take place.’’ Nevertheless, he was greatly pleased by 
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the extent and warmth of the actual proceedings. To his intimate 
friend Sir Philip Rose he said what he wrote to Carter: ‘‘Glasgow, 
without exception, was the greatest reception ever offered to a 
public man. . . .’"** His popularity at the University was so great 
that he was again elected Lord Rector in 1874, when his rival 
candidate was Ralph Waldo Emerson, whom he defeated by a 
vote of seven hundred to five hundred.** Emerson spoke of that 
minority vote as ‘‘quite the fairest laurel that has ever fallen on 
me ....’”* Disraeli’s elation is therefore the more understand- 


able. 


Hughenden Manor 
Dec. 14, 1873 
My dear Mr Carter — 

Your kind letter should have sooner been replied to: but I have been much 
engaged, & much wandering, since I received it. I always remember you with 
pleasure, & read your letters with interest. 

The accounts of my father & myself in the Cyclopaedia are just & correct. 
I am very sensible of the evervigilant kindness & delicacy with which on every 
oceasion, you watch over my interest & feelings. 

We have had some monetary disturbance here, but it has been brief — our 
state is sound, & our commitments were never less, but the action of Germany, 
in its attempt to establish a gold standard, has disordered us more than the 
overtrading & speculation of our transatlantic relatives, tho’ they have gen- 
erally borne the blame. 

Politics are so engrossing & my position, in respect to them, is one so open 
to interruption at all times, that literary creation advances slowly, tho’ I am 
not altogether idle. You will be the first person in this world, who will be 
apprised of the result, if ever consummated; on that you may depend, It is 
the lot return I can make for your true sympathy, & I will say, faithful 
friendship. 

I have just returned from Scotland, where I have been installed as Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University. I can say, in sober truth, that my reception 
was perhaps the most striking, that ever was accorded to a public man — 
Glasgow, which has a population of 600,000, was in a state of enthusiasm for 
a week. It was a carnival, & I was never more surprised in a 

Do not think I do not deeply value your letters because I have apparently 
been remiss in replying to your last. It gives me real pleasure to hear from 
you, for I am your true friend. 

Dz 


That Disraeli was ‘‘remiss’’ in his correspondence with Carter, 
as he says in the final paragraph of the letter just quoted, can 
hardly be surprising. It was Carter, of course, who initiated the 
correspondence and who kept it going. Disraeli, obviously, was 
a very busy man. Before his next letter was written, he had be- 


17 Buckle, v, 263-268, recounts the event and gives a resumé of Disraeli’s 
address. 

18 Ralph Leslie Rusk, The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1949), 
p. 490. 

19 Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1884), p. 282. 
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come prime minister for the second time (1874), he had been 
elevated to the peerage (1876) as Earl of Beaconsfield, with new 
duties in the House of Lords, and he was perhaps engaged in writ- 
ing fiction, for his last novel, Endymion, was yet to appear. It 
is, rather, remarkable that he found time, in the midst of so many 
activities, and in a period of poor health, to answer Carter’s letters 
even belatedly. 

In 1874, Carter, because of his own ill health, gave up his work 
and sought rest and diversion in three tours of Europe, without, 
apparently, trying to see Disraeli until the occasion of his last 
journey. The failure of that effort and the reasons for it are the 
subject of the last of Disraeli’s letters in the series. 


Bretby Park 


Burton on Trent 
Aug. 25 :77 


My dear Mr Carter — 

Your letter has just reached me. It occasions me great pain —TI shall look 
upon yr returning to America without my having had the gratification of 
making yr personal acquaintance, as one of the most mortifying incidents of 
my life. My recollection of your first letter was one without any address, & 
wh: was received by me after you had quitted England for the Continent. 
Had I had the means of communicating with you, I shd. have requested the 
favor of oceasional correspondence, so that I might have arranged for our 
certain meeting on yr. return to this country. 

Now, alas! IT am 150 miles from town, & tomorrow, commences my progress 
to Balmoral where I shall soon be in attendance on Her Majesty. 

Nothing should have prevented my having had the pleasure of receiving 
you, had you given me the slightest intimation of your movements. It is a 
disappointment for which there is no consolation — It is cruel. 

I have not heart scarcely to express with what sincere regard I am 

Yours, 


D 


It was, indeed, cruel. Carter had had the highest admiration for 
Disraeli and had done much to enlarge the reputation of the Eng- 
lish statesman and novelist in America, and Disraeli had been 
greatly appreciative of the aid of the American journalist. The 
two men were never to meet. Nor, apparently, was their corre- 
spondence ever resumed. Carter’s health continued so infirm that 
he retired from all work to live in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
where, according to a contemporary biographer, he enjoyed, in 
the brief period still alloted to him, a ‘‘tranquil repose’’ in ‘‘a 
wide circle of friends.’’2° 


20“*Robert Carter,’’ The Literary World, Feb, 15, 1879, pp. 58-59. 
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WHITMAN, SHAKESPEARE, AND THE BACONIANS 


By FLoyp STovALL 
University of North Carolina 


Walt Whitman’s interest in Shakespeare, particularly in his 
old age, was inseparably connected with the theory that Francis 
Bacon was the real author of the plays attributed to the actor 
from Stratford. No writers on the Whitman-Shakespeare relation- 
ship have noted this aspect of the subject except the late C. J. 
Furness and M. O. Johnson, and they touch it only lightly. Furness 
appears to include Whitman’s study and conversation on the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy with other evidence that Whitman was 
a Shakespearean scholar. R. C. Harrison, in the earliest and per- 
haps the most thorough exploration of Whitman’s literary rela- 
tion to Shakespeare, mentions several Shakespearean scholars with 
whose work Whitman was acquainted, including W. H. Smith, 
William Douglas O’Connor, Ignatius Donnelly, Fleeming Jenkins, 
William Winter, and Karl Elze among his contemporaries. Of 
these Jenkins is significant only because he wrote an article on 
Mrs. Siddons which suggested Whitman’s reminiscent essay on 
plays and actors at the Old Bowery Theatre in his boyhood. William 
Winter was a dramatie critic of New York whom he despised, 
and Karl Elze was a German whose book Whitman owned but 
gave no indication that he had read. The other three above named 
were all Baconians.? It may be worth while to look further into 
Whitman’s connection with the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy for 


1Clifton Joseph Furness, ‘‘Walt Whitman’s Estimate of Shakespeare,’’ 


Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xiv (1932), 8-13. 
Maurice O. Johnson, in ‘‘ Walt Whitman as a Critic of Literature’’ (Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature and Criticism, No. 16, 1938, 
pp. 1-75), has a full summary of Whitman’s comments on Shakespeare, in- 
cluding a number of comments on the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. 

2R. C. Harrison, ‘‘Walt Whitman and Shakespeare,’’ PMLA, xiv (Dee., 
1929), 1208. Harrison also mentions Emerson and Edward Dowden; but both 
these men were champions of Leaves of Grass in Whitman’s days of struggle 
and were doubtless valued for this reason more than for their scholarship. 
Horace H. Furness, of Philadelphia, was a friend of Whitman for many years 
in the late seventies and eighties; but Whitman apparently knew little of the 
work of the most capable American Shakespeare scholar of the fifties and 
sixties, Richard Grant White, of New York. 
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come prime minister for the second time (1874), he had been 
elevated to the peerage (1876) as Earl of Beaconsfield, with new 
duties in the House of Lords, and he was perhaps engaged in writ- 
ing fiction, for his last novel, Endymion, was yet to appear. It 
is, rather, remarkable that he found time, in the midst of so many 
activities, and in a period of poor health, to answer Carter’s letters 
even belatedly. 

In 1874, Carter, because of his own ill health, gave up his work 
and sought rest and diversion in three tours of Europe, without, 
apparently, trying to see Disraeli until the occasion of his last 
journey. The failure of that effort and the reasons for it are the 
subject of the last of Disraeli’s letters in the series. 


Bretby Park 


Burton on Trent 
Aug. 25 :77 


My dear Mr Carter — 

Your letter has just reached me. It occasions me great pain —I shall look 
upon yr returning to America without my having had the gratification of 
making yr personal acquaintance, as one of the most mortifying incidents of 
my life. My recollection of your first letter was one without any address, & 
wh: was received by me after you had quitted England for the Continent. 
Had I had the means of communicating with you, I shd. have requested the 
favor of occasional correspondence, so that I might have arranged for our 
certain meeting on yr. return to this country. 

Now, alas! I am 150 miles from town, & tomorrow, commences my progress 
to Balmoral where I shall soon be in attendance on Her Majesty. 

Nothing should have prevented my having had the pleasure of receiving 
you, had you given me the slightest intimation of your movements. It is a 
disappointment for which there is no consolation — It is cruel. 

I have not heart scarcely to express with what sincere regard I am 

Yours, 


D 


It was, indeed, cruel. Carter had had the highest admiration for 
Disraeli and had done much to enlarge the reputation of the Eng- 
lish statesman and novelist in America, and Disraeli had been 
greatly appreciative of the aid of the American journalist. The 
two men were never to meet. Nor, apparently, was their corre- 
spondence ever resumed. Carter’s health continued so infirm that 
he retired from all work to live in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
where, according to a contemporary biographer, he enjoyed, in 
the brief period still alloted to him, a ‘‘tranquil repose’? in ‘‘a 
wide circle of friends.’’?° 


20**Robert Carter,’’ The Literary World, Feb. 15, 1879, pp. 58-59. 
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WHITMAN, SHAKESPEARE, AND THE BACONIANS 


By FLoyp STOVALL 
University of North Carolina 


Walt Whitman’s interest in Shakespeare, particularly in his 
old age, was inseparably connected with the theory that Francis 
Bacon was the real author of the plays attributed to the actor 
from Stratford. No writers on the Whitman-Shakespeare relation- 
ship have noted this aspect of the subject except the late C. J. 
Furness and M. 0. Johnson, and they touch it only lightly. Furness 
appears to include Whitman’s study and conversation on the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy with other evidence that Whitman was 
a Shakespearean scholar. R. C. Harrison, in the earliest and per- 
haps the most thorough exploration of Whitman’s literary rela- 
tion to Shakespeare, mentions several Shakespearean scholars with 
whose work Whitman was acquainted, including W. H. Smith, 
William Douglas O’Connor, Ignatius Donnelly, Fleeming Jenkins, 
William Winter, and Karl Elze among his contemporaries. Ot 
these Jenkins is significant only because he wrote an article on 
Mrs. Siddons which suggested Whitman’s reminiscent essay on 
plays and actors at the Old Bowery Theatre in his boyhood. William 
Winter was a dramatic critic of New York whom he despised, 
and Karl Elze was a German whose book Whitman owned but 
gave no indication that he had read. The other three above named 
were all Baconians.? It may be worth while to look further into 
Whitman’s connection with the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy for 


1Clifton Joseph Furness, ‘‘Walt Whitman’s Estimate of Shakespeare,’’ 


Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xiv (1932), 8-13. 
Maurice O. Johnson, in ‘‘ Walt Whitman as a Critic of Literature’’ (Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature and Criticism, No. 16, 1938, 
pp. 1-73), has a full summary of Whitman’s comments on Shakespeare, in- 
cluding a number of comments on the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. 


2R. C. Harrison, ‘‘Walt Whitman and Shakespeare,’’ PMLA, xLiv (Dee., 
1929), 1208. Harrison also mentions Emerson and Edward Dowden; but both 
these men were champions of Leaves of Grass in Whitman’s days of struggle 
and were doubtless valued for this reason more than for their scholarship. 
Horace H. Furness, of Philadelphia, was a friend of Whitman for many years 
in the late seventies and eighties; but Whitman apparently knew little of the 
work of the most capable American Shakespeare scholar of the fifties and 
sixties, Richard Grant White, of New York. 
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what light it throws on the larger problem of his knowledge and 
use of Shakespeare. 

The earliest publication claiming Baeon as the author of the 
Shakespearean plays was a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Was Lord Bacon 
the Author of Shakespeare’s Plays? A Letter to Lord Ellesmere,”’ 
by William Henry Smith, which appeared in London in September, 
1856. I do not know whether Whitman read this either in its 
original form or in the form in which it was reprinted in Littell’s 
Living Age a month or two later;* he did, however, read a news- 
paper report of a lecture by Smith on this subject in the Jllustrated 
London News dated October 25, 1856, for he copied part of it on 
the back of one sheet of a sheaf of manuscript notes on Shakes- 
peare previously made, and added some comments of his own. He 
records in part: ' 

Bacon, according to W. H. Smith, was most probably the real author—he 
goes on with his reasons therefor; some of them very curious and plausible, 
especially a contemporary letter to the Viscount St. Albans saying: ‘‘the 
most prodigious wit that ever I knew of my nation or of this side of the 
sea, was of your Lordship’s name, though he be known by another.’’ Jan. 
’57.—Smith continued these lectures.4 

Somewhat earlier, in January, 1856, Delia Bacon published an 
article in Putnam’s Magazine entitled ‘‘ William Shakespeare and 
His Plays; an Inquiry concerning Them,’’ the conclusion of her 
inquiry being that these great plays could not have been written 
by a ‘‘stupid, ignorant, illiterate, third-rate Play-actor,’’ though 
she does not name the man she believes to be the real author.’ The 
next year, however, after many difficulties, but with the encourage- 
ment of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and with a preface graciously 
written by him, she brought out her book, The Philosophy of the 
Plays of Shakspere Unfolded, which she believed would be epoch 
making. Her thesis is not only that the plays were written by the 
author of the Novum Organum, but also that they were intended 
to suggest how the new philosophy might lead forward to a demo- 
eratic society. Because he did not dare to admit the authorship of 
such treasonable writings, he arranged with an obscure actor and 
theatre manager, William Shakespeare, to have them announced 


311, 481-485. 


4 Printed in Notes and Fragments and reprinted in the Complete Writings 
of Walt Whitman (1903), Ix, 75-76. The original manuscript of these notes 
is in the Trent Collection of the Library of Duke University. I can find no 
report of the continued lectures that Whitman mentions. 


5 Putnam’s Magazine, vu, 1-19. 
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as his work. Coming from such a lowly person, they were tolerated. 

Miss Bacon found in Julius Caesar and Coriolanus the most 
direct expression of the new philosophy. After quoting the solil- 
oquy of Brutus on the necessity of killing Caesar rather than 
allowing him to become absolute, she remarks: ‘‘Pretty sentiments 
these, to set before a king already engaged in so critical a contest 
with his subjects . . .’** Of Coriolanus she writes: ‘‘Things which 
are but intimated in the earlier plays—political allusions .. . 
political doctrines, which lie wrapped there in thickest involutions 
of philosophic subtleties, are all unlocked and open here on the 
surface: he that runs may take them if he will.’’? Whether Whit- 
man ever read any part of this book I do not know, but he clipped 
and marked a newspaper announcement that the book was in the 
press and that ‘‘the author, a Miss Bacon from America, believes 
that Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh were the real writers 
of Shakspeare’s plays. ...’’ Whitman endorsed the clipping: 
‘*April, 57.’ That he pursued the subject further than the mere 
reading of newspaper reports is indicated by a comment which he 
preserved and which reads as follows: ‘‘I think it probable or 
rather suggest it as such that Bacon or perhaps Raleigh had a 
hand in Shakespeare’s plays. How much, whether as furnisher, 
pruner, poetical illuminator, knowledge infuser—what he was or 
did, if anything, it is not possible to tell with certainty.’’® One 
evidence that Whitman had read the book at this time or later is 
his declaration to Traubel in 1888 that Ignatius Donnelly, in his 
book The Great Cryptogram (1888), put the case for Bacon’s 
authorship ‘‘better than any of his predecessors—than Delia Bacon, 
for instance, to cite one of them.’’?° 

Whitman had not met Delia Bacon, though he might easily have 
done so, for she delivered a series of lectures in New York late in 
1852, and another series in Brooklyn in February of the following 
year, shortly before she went to London to prepare her book.” 


6 Delia Bacon, The Philosophy of the Plays of Shakspere Unfolded (Boston, 
1857), p. 327. 


7 Ibid., p. 357. 

8 From the Trent Collection in the Duke University Library. 

® Writings, 1x, 70. It is impossible to tell exactly when this was written. 
Doubtless it was suggested by Delia Racon’s book, either his reading of it or 
his reading about it, and belongs appreximately to the year 1857. 

10 Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden, Ml, 59. 

11 Theodore Bacon, Delia Bacon: a Biographical Sketch (Boston, 1888), p. 55. 
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Whitman told the Gilchrists twenty years later that he did not 
know Delia Bacon but ‘‘knew people who knew her’’ and ‘felt 
a good deal drawn towards her.’’'? One person Whitman might 
have had in mind in this reference was his friend Emerson, who 
had tried to be a friend and helper of Delia Bacon, corresponded 
patiently with her from 1852 on, and recommended her to Carlyle 
in London, who was equally kind and patient. Neither Emerson 
nor Carlyle, any more than Hawthorne, gave the slightest credence 
to her theory.%* Possibly W. D. O’Connor also knew Delia Bacon 
before she went to England; in any ease he became an enthusiastic 
believer in her theory, perhaps her first convert. In writing his 
‘‘Recollections of a Gifted Woman’’ for Our Old Home (1863), 
Hawthorne said: 


I believe it has been the fate of this remarkable book never to have had 
more than a single reader. I myself am acquainted with it only in insulated 
chapters and scattered pages and paragraphs. But, since my return to 
America, a young man of genius and enthusiasm has assured me that he 
has positively read the book from beginning to end, and is completely a 
convert to its doctrines. It belongs to him, therefore, and not to me... 
to place Miss Bacon in her due position before the public and posterity. 


In fact, O’Connor had already indirectly placed Delia Bacon and 
her theories before the public by way of his novel, Harrington: 
A Story of True Love (Boston, 1860), the twelfth chapter of which 
contains a dialogue presenting the arguments of Miss Bacon’s book, 
with which the author fully agreed. In a note at the end of the 
volume O’Connor makes this fact clear: 


The reader of the twelfth chapter of this book may already have observed 
that Harrington, if he had lived, would have been a believer in the theory 
regarding the origin and purpose of the Shakspeare Drama, as developed 
in the admirable work by Miss Delia Bacon, entitled ‘‘The Philosophy of 
Shakspeare’s Plays Unfolded,’’ in which belief I should certainly agree 
with Harrington. I wish it were in my power to do even the smallest justice 
to that mighty and eloquent volume... . 


O’Connor died in 1889, and two years later Whitman wrote the 
preface to a small volume of O’Connor stories entitled Three Tales. 


12 Herbert H. Gilchrist, Anne Gilchrist: Her Life and Writings (London 
1887), p. 237. 

18 Curiously enough, Emerson bracketed Whitman, ‘‘with real inspiration 
but choked by Titanie abdomen,’’ and Delia Bacon, ‘with genius, but mad’’ 
(Ralph L. Rusk, The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson, pp. 392-393). She died 
insane in Hartford on September 2, 1859. 
a The W orks of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Standard Library Edition), vu, 143. 
This was originally published in the Atlantic, in 1863, x1, 43-58. That O’Connor 
meant to write the biography of Delia Bacon until failing health obliged him 
to give up the project is the testimony of Theodore Bacon, Op, cit., p. 299. 
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In this preface he states that he first met O’Connor in Boston, in 
1860, and that O’Connor was then correcting the proofs of Har- 
rington.* Whitman, of course, was in Boston to see the third 
edition of Leaves of Grass through the press. The two men were 
attracted to each other at once,'® and it is not unlikely that they 
discussed O’Connor’s novel, including the Baconian theory, -at 
that time. 

Meeting again in Washington two or three years afterwards, they 
became intimate friends, and O’Connor quickly assumed the con- 
genial role of leader among the champions of Leaves of Grass. But 
O’Connor was an enthusiast and something of a doctrinaire," 
whereas Whitman was temperamentally stubborn and had a hard 
core of skepticism underneath his transcendental faith. The two 
sometimes argued hotly, and eventually beeame temporarily es- 
tranged after an argument over the relative importance of aboli- 
tion and federal union in the Civil War.’* They doubtless talked 
often and disagreed over the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays, 
for though Whitman may have felt drawn to Delia Bacon, as he 
said, he was by no means convinced by her argument. Trowbridge 
reports a literary discussion between the two friends in which he 
participated one cold December night of 1863, in Whitman’s com- 
fortless room in Washington. ‘‘Over Shakespeare,’’ he says, ‘‘it 
was a sort of triangular ecombat,— O’Connor maintaining the 
Baconian theory of authorship of the plays, and Walt joining 
with me in attacking that chimera.’”® There may be significance 
in the fact that Whitman ‘‘joined’’ Trowbridge, who seems to 
have been the leader in disagreement with O’Connor. We know 
that at this stage of their friendship, Whitman was sometimes 
provoked to argument beyond his convictions by his friend’s moral 
zeal.2° The ineident recounted by Trowbridge does not prove, 


15 This preface was reprinted, with very slight changes, in Good-Bye My 
Fancy (Writings, vu, 43f). 

16 Traubel, op. cit., UI, 78. 

17 Whitman applied this term to O’Connor’s abolitionism in his preface to 
Three Tales, cited above. 

18 For a discussion of this estrangement, see Clara Barrus, Whitman and 
Burroughs, Comrades (Boston, 1931), pp. 96-100. 

19 John T. Trowbridge, My Own Story (Boston, 1903), p. 378. 

20 Long after the two were reconciled, Whitman said that during the war 
he was ‘‘a good deal more repelled’’ by O’Connor’s abolitionism than was 
justified, but that it served to keep them apart to some extent (Traubel, op. 
ctt., m1, 75). 
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therefore, that Whitman was wholly unsympathetic at the time 
of the conversation with the idea, to be firmly fixed in his mind 
later, that the plays were not altogether the work of Shakespeare, 
the actor, of Stratford on Avon. 

The Baconians were given a boost in 1866 by the publication of 
Judge Nathaniel Holmes’s book, The Authorship of Shakespeare, 
which ran through several editions.** Holmes attempts to prove 
that the uneducated Shakespeare could not have produced plays 
so full of learning, and also that Francis Bacon was capable of 
writing poetry of such high quality. One of Holmes’s arguments 
against Shakespeare as the author is the number of legal terms 
and phrases in the plays, which he thinks would have been possible 
only for a man trained in the law.** The only evidence I find that 
Whitman knew Holmes’s book is the remark he made to Traubel 
while he was reading Ignatius Donnelly’s The Great Cryptogram 
(1888): ‘‘Did you ever notice—how much the law is involved 
with the plays? Long before I heard of any eryptogram I had 
myself been conscious of the phrases, any characteristic turns, 
the sure touch, the invisible potent hand, of the lawyer .. .”° 
He must surely have heard of the book and its argument through 
O’Connor, who would undoubtedly have read it and probably 
owned a copy, and it was published several years before their 
estrangement. 

There is in Whitman’s prose writing of this period little or no 
evidence that he questioned Shakespeare’s authorship of the plays. 
There is possibly a vague implication in a footnote in Democratic 
Vistas in which he refers to the plays as ‘‘Shaksperean dramas,’’ 
a phrase commonly used by the Baconians in referring to Shakes- 
peare’s dramatic works.™ 

One book touching the controversy which he undoubtedly read 


21 Nathaniel Holmes, The Authorship of Shakespeare (New York, 1866). 
A. V. R. Westfall (American Shakespeare Criticism, p.-292) says: ‘‘It waa 
not until the appearance in 1866 of The Authorship of Shakespeare by Justice 
Nathaniel Holmes that the theory received logical enough support and prom- 
inent enough backing to gain serious attention.’’ 

22 Holmes, op. cit. (3rd ed.), p. 30. 


23 Traubel, op. cit., 1, 136-137. Of course, others had noted Shakespeare ’s 
use of legal terms before Holmes. Whitman might have read a review of the 
subject by Richard Grant White in the Atlantic for July, 1859 (Iv, 84-105). 
White agrees with Malone and others that Shakespeare probably had once been 
an attorney’s clerk, but he thinks the question unimportant. 

24 Writings, V, 56. Cf. also the phrase ‘‘Shaksperean cultus’’ in ‘‘Poetry 
To-day in America’’ (1881), Writings, v, 229. 
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in the seventies was George Wilkes’s Shakespeare, from an American 
Point of View, which attempts to prove that the plays could not 
have been written by a statesman or lawyer, and therefore were 
not the work of Bacon. But Wilkes also seeks to demonstrate that 
Shakespeare falsified history in order to defend the aristocratic 
order and discredit Jack Cade and other champions of the common 
people, and that he was Roman Catholic in his religious sym- 
pathies.2> Whitman told the Gilchrists: ‘‘Poor Shakespeare is 
terribly hauled over the coals for his treatment of Jack Cade and 
Joan d’are and his un-democracy, ete. I can see that- he (the 
author) has been reading me, and I am rather ashamed, too! I 
don’t think the book amounts to much.’ I believe Whitman 
agreed with Wilkes’s condemnation of Shakespeare’s alleged anti- 
democracy, but was ashamed to see his own views presented in 
a prejudiced and extravagant manner. It is also significant to 
the subject of this article that Whitman disparaged a book which 
undertook to discredit the Baconian theory. I do not imply that 
Whitman would have defended this theory, but he does evince 
some sympathy with it. 

In 1881 Appleton Morgan’s The Shakespearean Myth presented 
one of the most potent arguments ever made against Shakespeare's 
authorship of the plays, but the author refused to subscribe to 
the theory that Bacon was the author.?7 There is a strong prob- 
ability that Whitman was familiar with this book, for in a letter 
to him written February 1, 1885, O’Connor says that Dr. Karl 
Miller, of Stuttgart, ‘‘had translated our Appleton Morgan’s 
Shakespeare Myth into German... .’’*% That ‘‘our’’ seems to 
include the person addressed. Yet if Whitman had a leaning dur- 


25 George Wilkes, Shakespeare, from an American Point of View; Including 
an Inquiry as to His Religious Faith, and His Knowledge of Law: with the 
Baconian Theory Considered. London, 1877. 


26 Quoted by Furness, op. cit., p. 9, from the original manuscript in posses- 
sion of Mrs. Frank J. Sprague. 


27 Donnelly says (The Great Cryptogram, p. 936) in 1888: ‘‘But I regret 
to see evidences in some of Mr. Morgan’s recent utterances, which lead me to 
fear that he has recanted the opinions expressed in The Myth, and he thinks 
the man of Stratford may, after all, have written the Plays!’’ In Morgan’s 
preface to Shakespeare in Fact and Criticism (1888) he writes: ‘‘I admit to 
having modified—in the course of time and study—a good many of the opinions 
expressed in these papers, as well as in my earlier ‘Shakespearean Myth.’ ’’ 


28 Traubel, op. cit., I, 31. The whole tone of the letter is that of an en- 
thusiast writing to one who is at least sympathetic with his enthusiasm. 
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ing these years (before 1884) towards the Baconian thesis, he was 
eareful not to give it away in his published writings. 

That in 1884 Whitman was tending towards this thesis is un- 
mistakable. Following O’Connor’s suggestion that the plays were 
not only Baconian but, in the gloomy pictures of feudalism in the 
historical dramas, were intended to discredit the entire existent 
social system, he wrote and sent to the Critic his ‘‘What Lurks 
Behind Shakspere’s Historical Plays,’’ an article that has puzzled 
more than one student of the Whitman-Shakespeare relation.” 
He argues that these plays beginning with Henry VI and includ- 
ing also Macbeth, Coriolanus, and King Lear, are the result of ‘‘an 
essentially controling plan,’’ and he agrees with O’Connor that 
‘‘veil’d behind’’ this plan ‘‘lurks’’ the purpose of discrediting 
the aristocratic system. Whitman suggests the possibility that 
criticism eventually ‘‘may discover in the plays named the sci- 
entific (Baconian?) inauguration of modern democracy.’’ Remem- 
bering one of his pet grievances against Shakespeare, he comments: 
‘‘Even the episodes of Cade, Joan of Arc, and the like (which 
sometimes seem to me like interpolations allow’d), may be the 
means to foil the possible sleuth, and throw any too ’eute pursuer 
off the scent.’’ Nowhere else in his published writings does Whit- 
man come so near to accepting the Baconian thesis. In evaluating 
this essay, with its cautious suggestion of Bacon’s authorship at 
variance with his prevailing views, one can not rule out the pos- 
sibility that it was a love offering to O’Connor, with whom he had 
been so recently reconciled after ten years of painful estrange- 
ment, a partial return for his friend’s championship of Leaves 
of Grass in 1865 and again in 1882. Perhaps it was just wishful 
thinking—the reconciliation of his ideal poet with his ideal social 
philosophy. At any rate, the argument is closely allied to that 
of Delia Bacon in The Philosophy of the Plays of Shakspere Un- 
folded, though it was probably derived chiefly from O’Connor, 
who, as we have seen, was an ardent believer in Miss Bacon’s 
theory.*° 


2° The Critic (Sept. 27, 1884), v, 145. Reprinted in Writings, vi, 120-123. 
Whitman gave due credit to O’Connor, quoting from the latter’s letter to Dr. 
R. M. Bucke, February 2, 1883, published on pp. 73-98 of Bucke’s Walt Whit- 
man. In return O’Connor wrote (Oct. 2, 1884), ‘‘I am extremely gratified at 
the reinforcement your article brings,’’ and thanked him for ‘‘a magnificent 
compliment’’ (Traubel, op. cit., 1, 177-178). 


30 There appears to be an inclination to accept the Baconian theory in Whit- 
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But if Whitman was inclined to accept Bacon in 1884, he had 
resumed his skepticism by 1888. On May 11 of that year he was 
reading the recently-published Great Cryptogram, which led him 
to comment to Traubel: ‘‘I am firm against Shaksper—I mean 
the Avon man, the actor: but as to Bacon, well, I don’t know.’ 
Three or four months later his opinion of Donnelly remained 
about the same. He told Traubel on August 20: ‘‘I spent several 
half days or whole days assiduously reading his big book—the 
Cryptogram—and the immense mass and value of its information 
staggered me. I could no longer accept the Shaksperian—the actor 
—authorship: that is gone—gone forever.’’ But ‘‘the rest of the 
problem,’’ he added cautiously, ‘‘is still unsolved —I have no 
answer to its questions.’’*? Whitman’s position in the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy is similar to that of Appleton Morgan 
in the Shakespeare Myth. Whether he knew that book before or 
not, he found most of its argument against Shakespeare’s author- 
ship restated in extensive quotations in the Great Cryptogram, 
in the first part of the book. He found the eypher difficult, and 
probably never read all of the huge volume. ‘‘I could not unravel 
such a devilish tangle,’’ he complained.** He rather disliked 
Donnelly and his method, but he valued his book. In the last 
recorded conversation about him he said (November 6, 1888) : 
‘‘Donnelly’s is the book if you wish to go conclusively into the 
subject: Donnelly has done the best with the problem so far... .”" 
The one thing he holds against Donnelly is that he ‘‘likes to go 
about showing us how we have made mistakes—put a wrong twist 


man’s remark to Edward Carpenter in 1884: ‘‘I will not be positive about 
Bacon’s connection with the plays, but I am satisfied that behind the historical 
Shakespeare there is another mind, guiding, and far, far reaching, giving 
weight and permanent value to what would otherwise have been only two plays 
a year written for a witty, alert, jocose audience—chiefly of young gallants’’ 
(Days with Walt Whitman, p. 41). 

Professor Alwin Thaler deals at length with this essay in the chapter 
‘‘Shakespeare and Walt Whitman’’ in his book Shakespeare and Democracy 
(Knoxville, 1941). He concludes that ‘‘there is a residuum of compelling 
common sense behind the general trend of Whitman’s argument,’’ though he 
does not agree that Shakespeare consciously intended to sap or undermine the 
old order. 

31 Traubel, op. cit., 1, 135-137. 

32 Traubel, op. cit., 1, 169. 

38 Traubel, op. cit., U, 2. He says he did not read Hamlet’s Note-Book, by 
the favored O’Connor, and for the same reason. ‘‘I have very little faculty 
or liking for books which require charts, comparisons, references—close ap- 
plication—the observance of rules of logic. . . .’’ 
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into facts.’? But then he admits that this kind of criticism only 
demonstrates the temper of the age. While he welcomes it, he 
warns that ‘‘the letter of destructive criticism must not be pushed 
too far—it tends to render a man unfit to build.’’* 

That Whitman should be impressed by a book which Sidney Lee 
ealls the ‘‘wildest manifestation’’ of the Baconian heresy* is re- 
markable, to say the least; this too at a period of his life when 
he was publishing some of his most acute critical essays. Furness 
says: ‘‘Whitman appears to have been rather dubious of the 
plausibility of Bacon’s claims at first, but was gradually won 
over by the eloquent arguments of O’Connor and Dr. Bucke. . . .*° 
This seems to me a misinterpretation of the numerous quotations 
from Whitman’s conversation reported by Traubel, who, being 
a Baconian himself, would doubtless have set down any statement 
committing his revered poet to his own view. 

I do not doubt that Whitman’s friends and literary champions 
in his old age, most of whom were Baconians, contributed some- 
what to tilt his mind, long in a state of uncertainty, towards doubt 
of Shakespeare’s authorship. There was perhaps not much of 
logical conviction in it. ‘‘I do not so much require proofs against 
the Shakespearean authorship,’’ Whitman declared, ‘‘as the wit- 
ness of my own soul that it is not in the nature of things pos- 
sible.’’** As I have already suggested in connection with ‘‘ What 
Lurks Behind Shakspere’s Historical Plays,’’ it may have been 
partly love and gratitude that half persuaded him that since 
O’Connor had been so right in his judgment of Leaves of Grass, 
he might also be right in his judgment of the authorship of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. In 1888, with O’Connor absent, ill, and not ex- 


34 Traubel, op. cit., m1, 38-39. 
85 Life of William Shakespeare (1898), p. 652. 


86‘*Walt Whitman’s Estimate of Shakespeare,’’ loc. cit., p. 11. Furness 
does not cite the specific source on which he bases his statement, and I have 
been unable to find any evidence that Whitman ever believed the plays to be 
the work of Bacon (unless the essay ‘‘What Lurks’’ may be so considered), 
except possibly Kennedy who, after saying (Reminiscences, p. 30) that Whit- 
man thought the cypher nonsense, adds in parentheses: ‘‘ (Later he seems to 
have accepted even the cypher. See his little stanza on the subject.) ’’ The 
little stanza was Whitman’s poem ‘‘Shakspere-Bacon Cypher,’’ published in 
Good-Bye My Fancy. However, I cannot believe that in this six-line verse, 
which suggests that there is a ‘‘mystie cypher’’ in every object, Whitman 
means to accept Donnelly’s cypher. 

37 Traubel, op. cit., 1, 240. See also ibid., m1, 185, for additional evidence 
a Whitman came to his conclusion slowly and not wholly from logical con- 
viction. 
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pected to live long, Whitman talked to Traubel almost daily about 
him, asked Traubel to read old letters from William which he 
already knew almost by heart, and praised him immoderately. 
‘‘William O’Connor was a storm-blast for Bacon,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
never saw anybody stand up against William when he really got 
going. . . .’’** O’Connor, it seems was writing a reply to Don- 
nelly’s critics, preparing to defend The Great Cryptogram as he 
had defended Leaves of Grass. Whitman said, ‘‘I have no doubt 
it will be bright—brighter than Donnelly himself, by far. William 
is thoroughly grounded in the lore of that period... .’’® Be- 
sides, ‘‘ William can see truth at a glance—can instantly probe to 
the heart of experience, fact.’’*° Above all else, O’Connor was 
a ‘‘positive, powerful, overwhelming expresser: intellectual—oh! 
superbly intellectual !—yet moving men rather with the emotional, 
the sympathetic. . . .’’ He was, in short, the kind of man who 
in early Christian times would have led crusades.** That was it 
precisely—a man to lead crusades; and since O’Connor’s greatest 
crusade was the establishment of Whitman as a great poet, with 
which, somehow, the crusade against ‘‘Shaksper the actor’’ was 
related, it is perhaps forgivable in Whitman that he allowed him- 
self to be drawn out of his natural orbit into this Baconian aber- 
ration. 

There is, then, perhaps something to be said for Kennedy’s 
claim that ‘‘ Walt, in days of his mighty strength, w’d have laughed 
(and did) the Bakespeares to seorn.’’*? Certainly Whitman would 


38 Traubel, op. cit., I, 136. 


39 Traubel, op. cit., m1, 58. 

40 Traubel, op. cit., 11, 491. 

41 Traubel, op. cit., 11, 190-191. Elsewhere, speaking of his early disagree- 
ments with O’Connor, Whitman said: ‘‘ With these latter-day confirmations 
of William’s balance, of his choice, of his masterly decisions—the fruit of 
later eventuations—the later succession of events—there has come to me some 
self-regret—some suspicion that I was extreme, at least lethargic, in my with- 
drawals from William’s magnificent enthusiasm. Years have added lustre to 
the 4 Connor of that day: some things I did not see then I see now’’ (Ibid., 
ll, 75-76). 

42 Clara Barrus, Whitman and Burroughs, Comrades, p. 272; quoted from a 
letter to Burroughs, June 5, 1888. 

Nine years after the death of Whitman, Dr. Bucke’s continuing interest in 
the Baconian theory made him the butt of an amusing take-off entitled ‘‘The 
Whitman Cypher,’’ in which the author, Ernest Crosby, ‘‘proved’’ by the use 
of the title to ‘‘A Backward Glance O’er Travel’d Roads’’ and ‘‘Song of 
Myself’’ and a note to ‘‘A Backward Glance’’ on Champollion that Bucke 
was really the author of Leaves of Grass (Conservator, xII, 73-74). The ques- 


tion whether Whitman was a Baconian continued to be discussed among his 
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never have become, like O’Connor, a crusader. It is also an ob- 
vious fact that Whitman’s own emergence from obscurity to be- 
come the author of Leaves of Grass was, in its degree, no less 
phenomenal than the actor Shakespeare’s having written the great 
plays attributed to him. O’Connor saw this aspect of the matter, 
for he told Charles Eldridge that ‘‘the career of Walt up to the 
production of ‘L. of G.’ (in his 36th year), was the only thing 
that had ever made him doubt’’ the Baconian theory.** Yet the 
eases are not exactly parallel, for Shakespeare was going about 
his ordinary business of actor and manager while writing his 
plays, whereas Whitman at intervals withdrew from ordinary 
affairs in order the better to devote his energies to composition. 

I think it would have pleased Whitman to know that the author 
of the Shakespearean plays was some mysterious unknown to 
whom all sorts of remarkable powers could be ascribed, but cer- 
tainly not such a man as Francis Bacon. He always rather loved 
a mystery and made something of a mystery of his own poetical 
eareer. He would have liked to believe—did believe, no doubt— 
that he would eventually represent his own age in a way comparable 
to that in which Shakespeare represented the age he called feudal. 


friends for twenty years after his death. See Isaac Hull Platt’s ‘‘ Letters 
anent Walt Whitman and Bacon’’ (Conservator, xx, 41) and Julius Chamber’s 
‘*Was Whitman a Baconian?’’ (tbid., xxvi, 86). 


43 Clara Barrus, op. cit., p. 322, quoting a letter from Eldridge to Burroughs, 
March 7, 1896. Yet in the letter to Whitman of Oct. 2, 1884, previously quoted, 
O’Connor writes: ‘‘John Burroughs told me when he was here, and has since 
written to the same effect, that what I say on the question does not touch him 
at all, and although one does not mind such things at first, yet gradually, and 
especially when they are only part of one concurrent voice, they more than 
half persuade one that he is a visionary jackass. . .’’ (Traubel, op. cit., 1, 177). 
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ALLEGORY AND THE ROLE OF EL AUTOR IN THE 
CARCEL DE AMOR 


By Bruce W. WARDROPPER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Menéndez Pelayo, with some insufficiently critical followers, as- 
sumes that sentimental novels are, almost by definition, autobi- 
ographieal: the author is supposed to have disguised in literary 
form a real love-affair in which he had been involved. Thus, 
writing of the Carcel de Amor, he is inclined to identify Diego 
de San Pedro with his hero Leriano, and the allegorical Prison 
of Love with the castle of Pefiafiel of which he was alcaide. Since 
virtually nothing is known about the love life of San Pedro, the 
theory is difficult to sustain.* 

The fact that the character known in the novel as El Autor 
plays an important part in furthering Leriano’s love would seem 
—prima facie—to dispose of Menéndez Pelayo’s argument. El 
Autor is a different person from Leriano. He is identified with 
the author, with San Pedro himself, in that his service to Leriano 
is represented as an incident that interrupted his return from 
the wars to his eastle at Pefiafiel. Against this view it might be 
argued that Leriano and El Autor embody two sides of San Pedro’s 
character, the sentimental and the rational, for example. But the 
issues are not clear-cut. El Autor is often conscious of acting 
sentimentally, while Leriano at times listens to reason. At any 
rate, the autobiographical theory, if it is true, is far more com- 
plex than its inventor realized. 

El Autor is entrusted with his embajada, or mission to gain 
Laureola’s favor, precisely because his political status is different 
from Leriano’s: he is not a vassal of King Gaulo, and he enjoys 


1See Part VI of the Introduccién to the Origenes de la novela in NBAE, t. 
Cf. the statement that Leriano’s loves ‘‘quiz4 sean, aunque algo velados, los 
suyos propios,’’ i.e. San Pedro’s (p. eeexx). Agustin Millares Carlo, in Lit- 
eratura espanola: hasta el siglo XV, México, 1950, p. 294, states that the 
sentimental novel is ‘‘caracterizada por su indole autobiogrffica, mezcla 
patente de elementos relacionados con la vida del autor, principio fundamental 
del género.’’ 


2 For biographical details see Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, ‘‘ Nuevos y curiosos 
datos biogrfficos del famoso trovador y novelista Diego de San Pedro,’’ 
Boletin de la Real Academia Espafola, xtv (1927), 305-326. 


39 
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certain privileges due to foreigners. Leriano, we are told, cannot 
be his own ambassador because his obligations to the King pre- 
vent his wooing openly his lord’s daughter, and because his en- 
slavement to love would blind him to his duties under the code 
of chivalry. El Autor is less rigidly bound to the obligations of 
love and chivalry. King Gaulo ean make no demands of vassal- 
age on him, and, since he is now fancy free, Love has relinquished 
all claim to him. El Autor, because he knows what tyranny these 
obligations can wield, and because he is temporarily exempt from 
some of their tyranny, offers his clearer sight to Leriano. He can 
think without excess of sentiment, and offer reasonable advice. 
Yet he understands Leriano’s suffering, since he has been in love 
and has learned to feel sympathetically. He ean be sentimental, 
and yet hold sentiment in check. Allowing it free rein where it 
is permissible, he can avert its use in cireumstances where it would 
not be appropriate. When Leriano, for instance, feels that he must 
at all costs rescue Laureola from prison, El Autor is at hand to 
point out objections to such a move, and to suggest alternatives 
that must be exhausted before anything rash is attempted. Part 
of El Autor’s function, then, is to prevent Leriano’s sentimental- 
ism from precipitating a tragedy. He is only partially successful. 
He is also an observer—for Leriano and the reader. His duty 
is to report exactly what he sees, and to interpret his observations 
in terms of the sentiments. He minutely records the slight physi- 
ological changes in Laureola as she speaks of Leriano or reads 
his letters. But his desire to take good news to Leriano leads him 
to over-optimistie conclusions. Laureola’s attitude to his requests 
for a favor is always equivocal: ‘‘todas las sefiales de voluntad 
vencida vi en sus apariencias; todos los desabrimientos de mujer 
sin amor vi en sus palabras; juzgdndola, me alegraba; oyéndola, 
me entristecia.’’* Consequently El Autor is unable to assess his 
observations properly: ‘‘tanta confusién me ponfan las cosas de 
Laureola, que cuando pensaba que mas la entendia, menos sabia 
de su voluntad’’ (p. 52). In spite of his failure to understand 
what is going on in Laureola’s mind, he never fails to give Leriano 
consolation and hope, and he refers to his success in getting Laure- 
ola to write even a frigid letter as ‘‘la gloria de mi embajada”’ 


8 Ed. Jorge Rubié Balaguer, Barcelona, 1941, p. 53. All quotations from 
the Cdrcel de Amor are taken from this edition, since I hte not yet seen 
Diego de San Pedro, Obras (ed. Samuel Gili Gaya), Madrid, 1950. 
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(p. 64). It is his failure to recognize that his mission has been 
unsuccessful, his excessive confidence in his ability to sway Laure- 
ola, that makes El Autor an unwitting pawn in the events that 
are to lead to Leriano’s death. 

Although as an adviser and ambassador El] Autor is a failure, 
he is eminently successful in the third aspect of his réle. It is his 
duty to see to it that Leriano’s love is set down in writing as an 
example to posterity. Leriano regards his experience of love’s 
tyranny as a notable contribution to the legends of love. Writing 
to Laureola in prison he says: ‘‘Por tu libertad haré tanto, que 
seraé mi memoria, en cuanto el mundo durare, en ejemplo de for- 
taleza’’ (p. 87). It was El Autor’s réle to make these dreams of 
posterity come true. 

El Autor, then, plays a part that is quite separate from that 
played by Leriano. If Leriano is identified with San Pedro, El 
Autor is but a pseudo-author, invented to give greater objectivity 
to the love-affair. 

Thus far the account of the réle of El Autor has been based 
on the assumption that the Carcel de Amor, while starting out as 
an allegorical novel, abruptly changes to become a tale of an ac- 
tual love in a realistic, though fictional, setting. Critics have con- 
ventionally regarded the work as an assemblage of disparate parts: 
an allegorical introduction, an epistolary tale of love, a chivalric 
episode, and a treatise on the worth of women. Thus George 
Ticknor, while praising the style, says: ‘‘There is no skill in the 
construction of the fable.’’* Gustave Reynier describes the work 
as ‘‘formé de beaucoup d’éléments divers, d’ailleurs assez mal- 
adroitement associés.’’*® And Angel Yalbuena Prat, writing of the 
concluding scene, asks: ‘‘;Dé6nde esta ya el mundo alegérico del 
comienzo . . .? Indudablemente un fondo humano .. . se ha ido 
imponiendo a la ingeniosa moralidad de la presentacién de la 
obra.’’¢ 

The author’s artistry is so conscious,’ that it is difficult to under- 


4 History of Spanish Literature, New York, 1849, 1, 426. 


5 Le Roman sentimental avant 1’ Astrée, Paris, 1908, p. 62. 

6 Historia de la literatura espaiola, Barcelona, 1937, 1, 264. 

7 He often insists, for example, on the need for conciseness. ‘‘Por cierto, 
si el alargar no fuese enojoso, no me fallecerian de aqui a mil afios virtuosos 
ejemplos que pudiese decir’’ (p. 155). Lengthiness, however, may be justified 
in certain circumstances: ‘‘Cuando las cartas deben alargarse es cuando se 
cree que hay tal voluntad para leerlas quien las recibe como para escribirlas 


el que las envia’’ (p. 47). 
4 ao 
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stand this apparent disunity of purpose and tone. He attends to 
minute details of style, taxing small words like possessive adjec- 
tives to the maximum extent possible.* He reflects the paradoxes 
of the noble codes of behavior in his antithetical sentences.® He 
takes the clichés of courtly love, translates them into actions, and 
gives them life. His use of figurative language is thoughtfully 
compact." He diseards the prolixity and grandiloquence of the 
chivalric manner.’2 How, in view of all this, ean one account for 
the ‘‘forma algo torpe?’’* How is it that the Cdrcel de Amor 
presents such a heterogeneous appearance in comparison with the 
bosquejo, Arnalte y Lucenda? 

The lack of unity is more apparent than real. The novel, start- 
ing from an obvious allegory interpreted in all its details, passes 
on to an allegory none the less real for being less obvious. Arnalte 
y Lucenda, as its title suggests, is a story about two lovers. The 
Carcel de Amor, as its title suggests, is a story about the spiritual 
servitude and torture of a lover. This allegory is never lost sight 
of, from beginning to end of the novel. 

The story is set in the frame of a Dantesque vision. Diego de 
San Pedro is returning home, weary after a summer’s strenuous 
warfare. Like Dante, he finds himself in a dark forest in a valley 
at the foot of a rugged mountain. There he has the vision of 
Leriano being led away captive by the rough knight Deseo. In 
his dream he follows captor and captive to Love’s Prison, where 
he witnesses the symbolic physical suffering of the lover. The 
allegory is a more effective means of conveying the lover’s state 
of mind than mere description could be. ‘‘Mas entendia en mirar 
maravillas que en hacer preguntas,’’ says El Autor (p. 24). Leri- 
ano, nevertheless, explains to him the significance of his tortures, 
and of the structure of the eastle. The allegory, we are told, can 


8 Cf. ‘‘Debes templar tu sentimiento con mi esperanza’’ (p. 32). 

9 ** Vista vuestra diserecién, temia; mirada vuestra virtud, osaba. En lo 
uno hallaba el miedo, y en lo ctro buscaba la seguridad, y, en fin, escogi lo 
mas dafioso para mi vergiienza y lo m&s provechoso para lo que debia’’ (p. 16). 

10 For example, when Leriano writes to Laureola using the cliché about 
dying of love—‘‘sin razén muero’’—he actually is dying (p. 126). 

1 Cf. ‘*Como los oidos de los tristes tienen cerraduras de pasién, no hay 
por donde entren al alma las palabras de consuelo’?’ (p. 56). 

12 He refuses to deseribe in detail the battle between Persio and Leriano 
to avoid the prolixity of the ‘‘historias viejas’’ of chivalry (p. 75). 

13 Angel de Rio, Historia de la literatura espanola, New York, 1948, 1, 99. 
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only be understood directly by those who are in love. Others need 
an interpreter. El Autor, after Leriano has explained to him the 
symbolism of the castle, says: ‘‘La moralidad de todas figuras 
me ha placido saber, puesto que diversas veces Jas vi; mas como 
no las pueda ver sino corazén cautivo, cuando le tenia tal, con- 
ocialas, y ahora que estaba libre, duddbalas’’ (pp. 31-32). El 
Autor now offers to intercede for Leriano and the apparently 
realistic tale begins. 


But, although the events seem to be transferred to a factual 
plane—El Autor goes to the capital of Macedonia to interview 
Laureola, the King’s daughter—one wonders whether Macedonia 
is not as fantastic a place as the Prison of Love, and whether 
Leriano, Laureola, and the courtiers are not the figments of a 
dream. The allegory yields to a straight narrative, but only in 
the way that, out of the symbolism of a dream, recognizable people 
and events emerge at times. The allegory, in any case, does not 
disappear entirely. El Autor, face to face with the real-seeming 
figure of Laureola, persists with the prison-allegory: he tells her 
that Leriano is suffering in ‘‘una prisién, dulee para su voluntad 
y amarga para su vida’’ (p. 36). On his return from the court 
bearing Laureola’s letter he lapses once again into allegorical 
language: ‘‘el cual camino quise hacer acompafiado, por llevar 
conmigo quien a él y a mi ayudase en la gloria de mi embajada; 
y por animarlos para adelante, llamé los mayores enemigos de 
nuestro negocio, que eran Contentamiento y Esperanza y Des- 
eanso y Placer y Alegria y Holganza’’ (p. 64). When El Autor 
arrives at the Prison with these companions the guards flee and 
the Prison loses, with its terror, its substantiality. It remains as 
only a memory. The allegory in the vision dissipates so that when 
Laureola in turn is imprisoned it is in a real prison. Allegory 
has turned subtly into reality. 

But, in moments of high passion or emotivity, the allegory con- 
tinues to make brief reappearances in the language of the novel. 
The Queen tells Laureola: ‘‘Viviré en soledad de ti y en compafiia 
de los dolores que en tu lugar me dejas, los cuales, de compasién, 
viéndome quedar sola, por acompafiadores me diste’’ (p. 104). 
Leriano, too, the moment he is abandoned for a second time by 
Laureola, has allegorical companions: 


Desesperado habria, segtin lo que siento, si alguna vez me hallase solo; pero 
como siempre me acompafian el pensamiento que me das y el deseo que me 
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ordenas y la contemplacién que me causas, viendo que lo voy a hacer, con- 
suélanme acordaéndome que me tienen compafiia de tu parte. 


He thinks he should enjoy the favor of allegorical intercessors: 


Y también pensé que para ello me ayudaran virtud y compasién y piedad, 
porque son aceptas a tu condicién, que cuando los que con los poderosos 
negocian, para alcanzar su gracia, primero ganan las voluntades de sus 
familiares (p. 127). 

The Cdrcel de Amor has to be interpreted, then, as a vision in 
which there is an easy transition from allegory to reality. In 
this vision E] Autor is not to be identified with San Pedro, but 
with San Pedro’s dream representation of himself. The vision may 
well be a passing in review of a momentous love experience in 
San Pedro’s life, with Leriano representing E] Autor at an earlier 
period of his life. Both El Autor and Leriano would thus be 
pseudo-San Pedros. 
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CONSIDERATIONS UPON CORRUPT ELECTIONS OF 
MEMBERS TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT, 1701: 
BY ANTHONY HAMMOND, NOT DEFOE 


By Ian Watt 
St. Johns College, Cambridge 


This fairly rare 24 page quarto pamphlet was first attributed 
to Defoe by William Lee,’ and the attribution has since been gen- 
erally accepted,? with only one dissentient, Professor John Robert 
Moore.* 

There is, however, a strong alternative claimant — Anthony 
‘*Silver-Tongued’’ Hammond. Mr. F. P. White, Librarian of St. 
John’s College, pointed out to me that the pamphlet is attributed 
to him in the Dictionary of National Biography. However, since 
the writer on Hammond, Gordon Goodwin, gives no specific evi- 
dence for the attribution, and since his information is in general 
incomplete* and, as regards the Considerations, obviously inac- 
curate,® the attribution cannot be accepted on this authority alone. 

The tenour of the pamphlet makes it very unlikely that it was 
by Defoe. The writer begins with a general attack on corruption 
in elections, and hopes that ‘‘the Justice of a House of Commons 
will not pass over such a Crime’’ but expel ‘‘those Gentlemen 
who cannot be said to have been Elected, but to have Bought the 
short-liv’d Privilege of intruding into that House.’’® He then 
goes on to consider more specifically certain new ‘‘Methods of 
Bribery, fear’d to have been practie’d since’’ the recent ‘‘ Act 
for Preventing Charge and Expence in Elections,’’ methods ‘‘more 
sordid in their Nature, as well as more dangerous in their Con- 





1 Daniel Defoe (London, 1869), 1, xxviii. 

2 By the British Museum Catalogue, and the C.B.E.L. list. 

3 Defoe im the Pillory and Other Studies (Bloomington, 1939), p. 22. Pro- 
fessor Moore’s undertaking ‘‘to show elsewhere’’ that ‘‘that trect is not 
Defoe’s,’’ has not yet, as far as I know, been fulfilled. 

4He refers to only one of the numerous Hammond Mss. in the Rawlinson 
Collection at the Bodleian; and the material in the Portland, Cowper and 
Stuart papers of the Historical Manuscripts Commission was not available. 

_5 He assumes that they were written by Hammond to console himself for 
his failure in the election of November 1701, whereas they appeared in Feb- 
ruary of that year, after his election for Cambridge University. 

6 Pp. 2-3. 
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sequences,’’? which have proceeded from a ‘‘ Public Society,’’ the 
‘‘N[ew] E[ast] I[ndia] C[ompany]’’ whose corruption “‘has dif- 
fus’d it self in several Rivulets from S[kinners] H[all], to meet 
again in a general Conflux at St. S[tephen’s] C[hapel].’’* The 
person particularly attacked is a leading financier of the Bank 
and the New East-India Company, Samuel Shepherd senior, who 
has ‘‘in an Extraordinary Manner procur’d his Two Sons as well 
as himself to be lately chosen.’ The punishment of Shepherd 
and the New Company must be the first care of Parliament; and 
the writer ends by anticipating any possible objection that others 


—the Old East-India Company for example—may also be guilty _ 


of corruption, by retorting that the two companies must not be 
‘‘jumbled together . . . unless equally guilty.’’?° 

The pamphlet then, is primarily an attack on the electoral cor- 
ruption of the New East-India Company, which was predominantly 
Whig, and which, in the elections held in January, had apparently 
varied the time-honoured practice, and ‘‘resolved to buy . . . not 
the persons who were elected . . . [but] the elections themselves.’”! 

The writer’s immediate political aim is equally clear. The 


Considerations were advertised in the Post-Man of the 13th Feb- © 


ruary 1701.17 The new Parliament had met on the 6th, and was 


prorogued until the 10th. But swearing-in of members and other | 


formalities were only completed on the 13th.% The pamphlet 


therefore appeared well after the elections at a time when the © 


strategy of the political parties was about to be put into effect. 





7Pp. 4-5. On the 1695 Act referred to, see Sir William Holdsworth, A His- 
tory of English Law (London, 1922—), v1, 246. 

8 Pp. 6-7. On the formation of the two companies, see W. R. Scott, Joint- 
Stock Companies (Cambridge, 1910), 11, 183-5, mi, 217-8. 

® Francis, and Samuel Shepherd Junior (Return; Members of Parliament, 1, 
under ‘‘Parliament, 1700-1, . . . Andover, Malmesbury’’). On Samuel Shep- 
herd, Senior, see Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation . . . (Oxford, 1857), 1V, 
211, 382-3, 403, 624, 649. 

10 P, 21. 


11 Gilbert Burnet, a partial witness, admits this (History of His Own Time 
(Oxford, 1833), Iv, 476). There is no adequate account of the political his- 
tory of this year, and of the rivalry of the two East-India Companies; Luttrell 
is the most detailed (Brief Historical Relation, v, 6-39). 

12 Lee gives ‘‘ January, 1701’’ as the date of publication, but I have found 
no reference earlier than February 13th. An earlier date is unlikely since the 
elections in which Shepherd was interested were not over until January 9 
(Return: Members of Parliament, 1, under ‘‘1700-1 Parliament, Bramber, 
Wooton Basset, Ilchester, Malmesbury, Andover, Newport’’; Journals of 
House of Commons, xii, 327ff.). 


13 Journals of the House of Commons, xm, 325,-7 
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It appeals to the anti-ministerial ‘‘New Country’’ party, an alli- 
ance of Tories and Old Whigs,‘ to ‘‘look immediately into this 
Affair’’ of the ‘‘New Whig,’’ New East-India Company members 
who ‘‘erowd into the House thus corruptly.’ This was in fact 
the policy which the extremists, Sir Edward Seymour, Sir John 


Tredenham, Charles Davenant, Musgrave, Howe, Shower and_ 


others, supported by the Old East India Company,’* pursued in 
the Commons. And the pamphlet was written by someone who 
either knew, or shaped, that policy. For the first business which 
the Commons considered, by special procedure,’ was the charge 
of electoral bribery against Mr. Samuel Shepherd senior. 


Having sketched the general background of the pamphlet, we 
ean now consider the arguments for the attributions to Defoe 
and Hammond. 

Defoe’s authorship has been supported on internal grounds 
only, for he never claimed it, and it was never assigned to him 
by his econtemporaries.** Lee links it with Defoe’s Six Distinguish- 
ing Characters of a Parliament Man. Address’d to the Good People 
of England (Jan. 4, 1701). But the date and the content of the 
Considerations make it clear that it is not ‘‘addressed to constit- 
uencies from without’”® as he suggests. Trent supports the at- 
tribution by pointing to the ‘‘note of exaggeration’’ in the work, 
to its zeal for parliamentary reform, and to its ‘‘open hostility 
to the two East-India Companies.’”° But a note of exaggeration 
is surely the rule rather than the exception in political pamphlet- 
eering; everyone claimed to be in favour of abolishing Parliamen- 
tary corruption; and it is surely a mis-reading of the Considera- 


14 For a detailed, though partial, account, see Keith Feiling, A History of 
the Tory Party 1640-1714 (Oxford, 1924), pp. 287-293, 342-353. 

15 Considerations, Pp. 11, 23. 

16 The Charter of the Old Company expired in the autumn of 1701, having 
been prolonged with Tory support in 1700 (Vernon Letters (London, 1841), 
Il, 421). 

17“*The House being informed . . .’’ considered Shepherd’s case first, be- 
fore hearing the election petitions which were the usual way of unseating 
members found guilty of corruption (Journals of the House of Commons, 
XI, 327). 

18 As Dottin points out (Defoe [Paris, 1924], m1, 802). 

19 Daniel Defoe, 1, 48. 

20T am indebted to the kindness of Professor H. C. Hutchins and the Yale 


oe Library for a microfilm of Trent’s Mss. on this and other attribu- 
lons, 
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tions to see in it an attack on the Old East-India Company as 
well as the New. 

Further examination of Defoe’s political attitude in the winter 
and spring of 1701 excludes the possibility that Defoe wrote the 
Considerations. The writer of the Considerations attacks Mon- 
tague;? Defoe supported him.”* The writer of the Considerations 
attacks the corruption of Shepherd; Defoe’s main personal attack 
in The Villainy of Stock-Jobbers Detected (advertised in the Post 
Man of February 11th, 1701 as ‘‘This day published’’) is directed 
at the chief Tory financier, Sir Charles Duncombe.** The writer 
of the Considerations attacks the New East India Company; Defoe 
finds that it has been unjustly treated. In The Free-Holder’s 
Plea Against Stock-Jobbing Elections (advertised Post-Boy, Jan- 
uary 23rd, 1701), he pleads that it is the rivalry itself which 
‘‘seems to threaten the Nation with something fatal,’’> and ac- 
euses the Old Company of causing the run on the Bank.”* The 


writer of the Considerations minimises the danger from France | 
and Spain;?’ this was Defoe’s main concern. The list could be | 
prolonged,”® but enough has been said to show that to accept the 
Considerations as the work of Defoe is to accept a belief in Defoe’s 


political duplicity for which there is no evidence until the be- 


ginning of his association with Harley in 1703. Conversely the | 
removal of the Considerations from the canon helps to clarify | 


Defoe’s early political role. 


Stylistic evidence supports the view that the Considerations is | 
not by Defoe. Trent points out the ‘‘paucity of idiosyncratic 


21P, 18. 
22 James Sutherland, Defoe (London, 1937), p. 49. 


23.4 True Collection of the Writings of the Author of the True Born | 


Englishman . . . 1705, p. 268. 

24.A True Collection ... p. 167-9. 

25 Ibid. 

26 ‘<The Villainy of Stock-Jobbers Detected,’’? True Collection, p. 258. 

27P. 17. 

28 See, The Two Great Questions Consider’d, 1700, ete. 

2° Defoe’s insistence that the rivalry of the two East-India Companies must 
be ended is m accordance with William IIT’s wishes (Luttrell, Brief Relation, 
IV, 400, 714), but the Writer of the Considerations does not mention this need. 
The writer is also anti-dissenter (p. 8) and anti-foreigner (p. 19), and Defoe, 
of course, was neither. Trent found the allusion in the Considerations to ‘‘the 
Author of the late Scandalous Satyr’’ (p. 19) ‘*indelicate’’; it is in fact an 


attempt to show that the Tories were the true patriots, and th ili 
‘ e hostility to 
Defoe’s True-Born Englishman is genuine, not ivaaile. ; 
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phrases,’’ and we may add that the writer’s style is marked by 
the frequent use of long studied sentences with a neat syntactical 
structure*®® very unlike Defoe’s looser manner. The writer also 
makes very frequent use of parallels from Roman history, and of 
classical quotation—two features which are very rare in Defoe, 
especially in the early prose writings of the 1705 True Collection.™ 

The evidence against Defoe’s authorship is overwhelming. There 
is none for it. We ean only conclude that the pamphlet came his 
way only because he is the most extensive and celebrated of the 
Sargasso Seas for the polemic driftwood of the period. 


There is at least one 18th-century attribution of the Considera- 
tions to Anthony Hammond (1668-1738), in collaboration with 
Walter Moyle (1672-1721). It is a volume with the title: The 
Honest Elector; or, Unerring Reasons for the Prevention of Chus- 
ing Corrupt Members to Serve in Parliament: with Instructions 
for the Choice of a Speaker. Written by those two ever Memorable 
Patriots Anthony Hammond and Walter Moyle, Both Members 
of Parliament. . . The book contains two other tracts; was printed 
for W. Owen; and appeared in 1747.*? ‘‘The Honest Elector’’ is 
in fact the full text of the Considerations, with insignificant altera- 
tions and omissions.** ‘‘Instructions for the Choice of a Speaker’’ 
is a reprint of Hammond’s Considerations upon the Choice of a 
Speaker, written in 1698 to recommend Harley. 

Whoever was responsible for the title-page had some informa- 
tion which was not generally available. For Hammond’s author- 
ship of the 1698 Considerations was not acknowledged, either then, 
or in the 1707 reprint.*® However, since he was apparently mis- 
informed in believing that Moyle had collaborated with Hammond 


30 See the paragraphs on pp. 2 and 17, for example. 

31 See, The Review, 2 June, 1705, and Sutherland, Defoe, pp. 18-9. Two 
of the four Latin quotations of a line or more (pp. 65, 309, 343, 367) are not 
classical (pp. 309, 343). 

828122. aa. 75. The Honest Elector is undated; but it was announced in 
the August 1747 Gentleman’s Magazine. 

38 Proper names are given in full, in place of the initials of the 1701 
Considerations ; 4 lines containing a quotation from Spenser applied to Kidd’s 
piracies are omitted, and the word ‘‘Third’’ (p. 14 in both editions); capi- 
talisation varies slightly; otherwise the reprint is identical, even to punctua- 
tion and use of italics. 

34‘“Some time this Winter, I writ Considerations upon the Choice of a 
Speaker’’ (Rawl. Mss. A. 245, fol. 64 r., below date 6 Dec., 1698). 

85 A Collection of State Tracts . . . 1707, U, 651ff. 
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on this pamphlet, his attribution of the 1701 Considerations may 
also be mistaken. 

There is nothing inherently unlikely in the collaboration. Moyle 
and Hammond were close friends from 1690 onwards,** and cor- 
responded about politics as late as 1699.°* Moyle, though a Whig, 
was an ‘‘Old Whig,’’ and had given offence at Court by collabo- 
rating with John Trenchard in An Argument Showing that a 
Standing Army is inconsistent with a Free Government, in 1697.°** 
Hammond states that he ‘‘seldom varied’’ from Moyle in his opin- 
ions,** and they were alike in opposing placemen, standing armies, 
and court corruption, and in proclaiming their love of liberty in 
terms drawn from Roman history, and from such modern political 
theorists as Bacon, James Harrington and Algernon Sidney.*° 

On the other hand, Moyle had withdrawn from active polities 
in 1698,*: and is not likely to have been in London in the winter 
of 1700-1.42 Further, Hammond makes no mention of such a col- 
laboration in the ‘‘ Account of His Life and Writings’’ which he 
prefixed to the 1727 edition of Moyle’s works. Nor was the Con- 
siderations contained in any of the numerous collected editions 
of Moyle’s works.** 

It is therefore unlikely that Moyle had a hand in the 1701 
Considerations. The inclusion of his name on the title-page may 
have been prompted by two motives. First, the ‘‘Patriot,’’ op- 
position, and libertarian tone of the 1747 publication would have 
been strengthened by the inclusion of the name of an extreme 
Whig like Moyle, which combined with that of Hammond gave it 
a semblance of bi-partisan appeal. Secondly, Moyle’s name, unlike 


36 The Whole Works of Walter Moyle . . . with Some Account of his Life 
and Writings, 1727, p. 5. 

37 Some of his letters to Hammond are reprinted in Moyle’s Works (pp. 8-19). 

38 DNB. 


8° Whole Works of Moyle, p. 5. Moyle was close to other Tory friends of 
Hammond, such as Clarges, Tredenham and Davenant (pp. 13-14). 

40 Feiling, Tory Party, p. 480; for Hammond’s reading, Rawl. Mss. D. 174, 
ff. 1, 5, 92, ete.; for Moyle’s, Standing Armies and Essay on the Constitution 
and Government of the Roman State. 

41 DNB. 

42 Dennis complained of Moyle’s absence from London after his retirement 
(DNB), and the letters of Hammond and Davenant during the winter do not 
mention him (Hist. Mss. Comm., Cowper Papers, 1, 410, 415, 428). 


43 Unlike the attack on standing armies, which inted i - 
of 1727, 1728, and 1750. 8 , which was reprinted in the editions 
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that of Hammond, was neither obscure, nor tinged with disrepute. 

The case for Hammond’s authorship is strong. He was ‘‘famed 
for his noisy Tory eloquence,’’*® and was one of the leaders of 
the extremists in the 1701 House.** Seymour was the leader of 
the attack on the New East-India Company’s buying of boroughs,** 
but Hammond actively assisted him.** He was in London, his 
own election secure, by the 11th January,*® and both his own let- 
ters and the attacks of his political enemies show that he was 
second only to Seymour in organising the extreme Tory strategy.*° 

There is no evidence that Hammond was an agent of the Old 
Company, and therefore a directly interested party in attacking 
the New. But some of his closest political associates certainly 
were: Davenant was its publicist and stipendiary,*? and Thomas 
Coke was its spokesman in the 1700 House of Commons.*? Further, 
Hammond’s memoranda show that he took a detailed interest in 
the affairs of the Old Company.** 

The political objectives of the 1701 Considerations are in any 
ease not necessarily the work of an agent of the Old Company, 
since its political policy and that of the extreme Tories were iden- 
tical. The ease of Shepherd shows this, and his is not an isolated 
one. One of the first successes of the new Tory majority in the 
House was to expel Gilbert Heathcote, one of the chief directors 


44 See, for example, Thomas Hearne’s estimate of Hammond in Remarks and 
Collections (Oxford, 1914), Ix, 264, dated 30 Jan., 1727. 


45 Ibid. 
46 Feiling, Tory Party, p. 350. 
47 Ibid.; Ralph, History of England, u, 296. 


48 J. Brydges writes to Thomas Coke, 25 April, 1701, that Hammond is 
active in ‘‘directing the business of petitions’? (Cowper Papers, i, 425); he 
was on the Committee of Privileges and Elections when it was set up on 13th 
Feb. (Journals of the House of Commons, XIII, 326). 


49 Cowper Papers, 11, 410. 
50 Feiling, Tory Party, p. 343. 


51 He wrote its defence in Essay on the East-India Trade, 1696; he was 
given the post of chief diplomatic agent to the Mogul in 1700 (John Bruce, 
Annals of the Honourable East-India Company (London, 1810), p. 352); and 
his own receipts for miscellaneous payments and loans by the Company are in 
Rawl. Mss. D. 747. In his Essay on the Balance of Power, of 1701, his views 
on jobbing elections and the role of the New Company therein are very similar 
to those of the 1701 Considerations (Works, 1771, m1, 326, 327). 


52 Vernon Letters (London, 1841), u, 421. 
53 Rawl. Mss., A. 245, ff. 2, 87. 
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of the New Company, and so make way for Sir John Fleet, an 
ex-Governor of the Old.* 

Hammond then, as an extremist High-Churchman® with great 
influence among the members of the Country party, is a very likely 


author of a pamphlet which seems to be the work of someone who — 


was in the councils of that party. 


It is true that Hammond makes no mention of the pamphlet — 


in his notebooks. This cannot be taken to disprove his authorship, — 


because they were kept irregularly;** and the acknowledgement 


he does make there of the 1698 Considerations upon the Choice 


of a Speaker, is a later addition.” 


The Considerations upon Corrupt Elections is longer, and more> 


threatening in tone than the Considerations upon the Choice of a_ 


Speaker, but there is nothing to suggest that they could not have 


been the work of the same hand. On the contrary, they have several 


elements in common which are not to be found in Defoe’s work © 


over the same period, or indeed, later: the titles themselves; the 
timing, at the meeting of a new House of Commons; the appeal, 
not to the people of England, but to the members of the House; 
the use of classical allusion or quotation;** and the assumption 
that corruption and venality are to be found on one side only, that 
of the placemen. 

The evidence for Hammond’s authorship is therefore strong, 
although not conclusive. The evidence against Defoe’s is decisive. 
He was on the side opposite the author of the Considerations upon 


Corrupt Elections. He had written against at least five of Ham- 


54 Returns, s.v. ‘1701 . . . London’’; DBN; Luttrell, IV, 605. 


55 He was supported by Nottingham (Vernon Letters, m1, 161) ; he introduced 
a partisan religious measure in the 1700 House (Ibid., 1, 428); and he wrote 


down some elaborate ‘‘Thoughts about a Bill to be brought into Parliament © 
to make the Bishops less Dependent upon the Crown’’ (Rawl. Mss. A. 245, — 


f. 83). 


56 His 1721 A Modest Apology, Occasion’d by the late unhappy Turn of . 


Affairs is only mentioned in an almanac (Rawl. Mss. D. 968). 
57 Rawl. Mss. A. 245, f. 64. 


_58 One allusion in the 1701 Considerations, to Cato’s resolve to accuse evel 
his friends in cases of corruption (pp. 1-2), is also found in a manuscript 
which Rawlinson found among Hammond’s papers. Called ‘‘Seasonable Con- 
siderations relateing to the Liberties of the City, and the Election of Officers 
in London,’ ’ it is similar in outlook to the 1701 ‘Considerations, but much more 
academic in tone, and in a copy-book hand unlike Hammond’s (Rawl. Mss., 
D. 809, at f. 144, ff. 23-4). The reference is an obvious one, and its presence 


in the two works affords at best very slight evidence in favour of Hammond’s 
authorship of the Considerations. 
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mond’s associates,*® and the most notable political effort of his 
career was directed against the political group of which Hammond 
was a leader, and of which the writer of the Considerations was 
certainly a spokesman, The sixth item of Defoe’s Legion’s Memorial 
charged the Commons with ‘‘Prosecuting the crime of bribery in 
some, to serve a party, and then proceeding no further, though 
proof lay before you.’’ In doing so, as we have seen, the Commons 
had carried out the policy advocated in Considerations upon Cor- 
rupt Elections of Members to Serve in Parliament. 


59 Against Trenchard and Moyle on Standing Armies in Some Reflections 


on a Pamphlet Lately Publish’d ... 1697, An Argument ... 1698, and 
The Consolidator . . . 1705, p. 200; Hammond corresponded with Trenchard 
(Rawl. Mss., A. 245, f. 85 r.) and standing armies are opposed in both the 
1698 and the 1701 Considerations (pp. 3, 9). Against Davenant, in Some Re- 
marks on the First Chapter in Dr. Davenant’s Essays, 1703. Against Sir 
Charles Duncombe, ally of Sir Thomas Cooke, Governor of the Old t-India 
Company, and friend of Hammond (Moore, Defoe in the Pillory, pp. 29-30; 
Rawl. Mss., A. 245, f. 66 r.; Cowper Papers, u, 389; Vernon Letters, 11, 452). 
Against Dr. Drake, in whose History of the Last Parliament .. . 1702, Ham- 
mond collaborated (Rawl. Mss. A. 245, f. 66 v), in A New Test of the Church 
of England’s Loyalty, 1702. 





THE PARTING SCENE IN JONSON’S POETASTER (IV, ix) 
By RautpH NAsH 
Washington University 


The scene of Ovid’s parting from Julia, at the close of Act IV 
of Poetaster, has been rather puzzling to many critics, who find 
it out of tone with the rest of the comedy and not apparently a 


necessary part of the dramatic structure.t However, recent criti- — 
cism has corrected several misapprehensions and clarified the 


general nature of the play,? so that it is now not difficult to see 
how the parting scene fits into the whole structure, not only in 
centering attention upon the locale of the important fifth act but 


also in raising questions central to the intellectual themes of the © 


play and in suggesting answers to them. In fact, the purpose of 
the scene, which is sometimes obscure in language, becomes clear 
only when it is seen to be closely related in imagery and ideas 
to passages preceding and following it. 


The need for the parting scene arises from the severe punish- | 
ment of Ovid and the lesser punishment of Julia, the unfortunate ~ 


lovers being punished neither for blasphemy nor for Ovid’s poetry 


but for their love (IV, vi, 53-9). Jonson’s acceptance of the story — 


of Ovid’s love for Julia must be allowed some importance, since 
other explanations of the banishment were current in the Renais- 
sance.* The legend of hopeless love strikes one as offering the 
most possibilities for drama, but it was Jonson’s art to make his 
dramatic action fit his theme. If Ovid were to be banished as a 
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licentious and seductive poet, Caesar might have privily overheard 


him reciting some of his licentious poetry. At least one feels that the 


catastrophe of Poetaster could have been as easily altered as that | 


1 Representative is Herford’s reference to the love seene as ‘‘a mere dis- 
turbing incongruity’’ (Works, ed. Herford and Simpson, London, 1925. 1, 
431). Gifford calls the scene ‘‘a kind of metaphysical hurly-burly, of which 


oS Ee 


it is not easy to discover the purport or end’’ (Works, ed. Gifford, London, © 
1816. 1, 497). Swinburne (A Study of Ben Jonson, London, 1889, p. 25) | 


and O. J. Campbell (Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, 
San Marino, 1938, p. 128) consider it a climax of a basic structural flaw 
which leaves Act V dangling. Such views have been generally accepted. 

2k. W. Talbert, ‘‘The Purpose and Technique of Jonson’s Poetaster,’’ 
Studies in Philology, xu (April, 1945), 225-252, 

3 Talbert, pp. 229-32. 
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of Volpone, had the theme so required. But since Jonson has used 
the legend of mismatched love, we want to know what is his atti- 
tude toward the lovers, and what general truths he draws from 
their particular situation. 

In spite of the exaggerated rhetoric of Ovid’s and Julia’s 
protestations, and the near-comic repetition of partings and re- 
turnings (IV, ix, 75-97), and in spite even of possible double ~ 
meaning in IV, ix, 95-6, the situation is not treated as merely 
comic. Ovid’s soliloquy on the tragedy of his banishment from 
court is phrased in terms which are quite in accord with Ben’s 
own praises of the English court in masques and poems: 

Banisht the court? Let me be banisht life; 

Since the chiefe end of life is there concluded: 

Within the court, is all the kingdome bounded (IV, viii, 1-3). 
Praise of the court is closely linked with praise of Julia, not more 
fulsome than Jonson’s own eulogy of Queen Elizabeth in Cynthia’s 
Revels. Moreover, Ovid actually is in some danger for his life, 
and he takes Julia’s threat of suicide seriously enough to give 
reasoned counsels against it. These factors, along with the tone 
of the speeches in the parting scene and the serious functions 
allotted to Ovid in the general scheme of the play, weigh against 
our taking the parting scene merely as further comedy. The 
reader may, as Jonson himself very possibly did, look upon the 
lovers with something of the amused Horatian tolerance, but 
within the play the lines carry serious meaning. 

The serious concern of the parting scene seems to be the nature 
of true virtue (and virtuous love) and its prerogative of place. 
When Julia appears at her chamber window, she observes that 

this our plight of place 

Doubly presents the two lets of our loue, 

Locall, and ceremoniall height, and lownesse: 

Both waies, I am too high, and thou too low (IV, ix, 5-8).4 
This stage situation of height and lowness then becomes a kind 
of theme for the following speeches. Julia declares: 

I’le cast my selfe downe to thee; If I die, 

I’le ever liue with thee: no height of birth, 


Of place, of dutie, or of cruell power, 
Shall keepe mee from thee (ll. 11-14). 


4‘‘Our plight of place’’ is echoed a few lines later in Julia’s protest that 
‘‘loue,/ And euery worldly phansie, is transpos’d,/ By worldly tyrannie, to 
what plight it list’’ (ll. 56-8). 
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Ovid objects to this that love is a passion of the body and ends 
with the death of the body. He advises Julia to accept their 


situation : 


If loue be then thy obiect, change not life; 

Live high, and happy still: I still below, — 

Close with my fortunes, in thy height, shall ioy (ll. 45-7). 
Thereupon Julia, after inveighing against a world in which the 
high-soaring eagle of virtue may be forced to fly close to the 
ground like a swallow, accepts the physical separation but pro- 
claims that in her mind she overcomes it: 

In this proud height, 

I kneele beneath thee, in my prostrate loue, 

And kisse the happy sands, that kisse thy feet. 

‘*Great IOVE submits a scepter, to a cell; 

‘¢ And louers, ere they part, will meet in hell (Il. 72-6). 

After some further delays Julia departs, and Ovid too dismisses 
the physical scene for the mental: 


Vaine OVID! kneele not to the place, nor aire; 
Shee’s in thy heart: rise then, and worship there (ll. 106-7). 


All this play on height and lowness might be of interest only 
to the student of Jonson’s technique in writing, except that it 
bears also on some lines from Act V, and thence on the whole 
question of the sense and purpose of the parting scene. Immedi- 
ately after the speeches of Ovid and Julia, with their criticism 
of Caesar’s actions, Jonson shows us the emperor acting with 
noble clemency toward Gallus and Tibullus, and speaking as a 
powerful and intelligent patron of true poetry. And in his speeches 
we have again disecusson of virtue and its prerogatives. Caesar 
knows that virtues, not outward titles, make the man: 


Yet (not to beare cold formes, nor mens out-termes, 

Without the inward fires, and liues of men) 

You both haue vertues, shining through your shapes; 

To shew, your titles are not writ on posts, 

Or hollow statues, which the best men are, _ 

Without Promethean stuffings reacht from heauen (V, i, 11-16). 


He is also aware that ‘‘Whosoeuer can,/And will not cherish 
vertue, is no man’’ (V, i, 66-7), and as soon as Virgil comes to 
read from his Aeneids to the assembled company Caesar cherishes 
his virtue by offering him a seat of honor at Caesar’s right hand. 
This transcending of usual decorum is justified, says Caesar, for 


‘Vertue, without presumption, place may take 
** Aboue best Kings, whom onely she should make (V, ii, 26-7). 
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Virgil is disturbed at the unconventional honor and protests that 


‘*Poore vertue rais’d, high birth and wealth set vader, 

‘*Crosseth heau’ns courses, and makes worldlings wonder (ll. 33-4). 
Caesar and Horace, however, dispose of the objections and Virgil 
accepts the honor, lest his dubiousness should be ‘‘iniurie to his 
free hand,/ That sweepes the cobwebs, from vn-vsed vertue’’ (ll.~ 
49-50). At the court of Caesar, who is a model king in his patron- 
age of good poets, virtue’s plight of place is indeed high: the 
inequalities of birth and station are swept aside and true virtue 
is honored for its own sake. 


The parallel is clear, and presumably Jonson meant it to be 
clear. Virgil is raised above his normal station, yet Ovid is pun- 
ished for presuming to love a woman of too high station. Virtue 
transcends the order of society, but Ovid’s and Julia’s love, by 
them termed virtuous, does not. Obviously a definition of virtue 
is at issue here. But before we turn to this, what significance lies 
in the parallel? Is Caesar being justified, as a ruler who knows 
how to reward the virtuous and punish the vicious? If we say 
that, we acknowledge a flaw in Jonson’s artistry: for if the banish- 
ment of Ovid is wholly just, then Asinius Lupus and Histrio have 
profited the state, and envious detraction and political meddling 
have been shown to have some advantages. Or is the emperor 
being justified in another sense, apologized for as a ruler who may 
err but who is willing to recognize merit when he sees it? This 
accords with the view that the banishment is an unfortunate mis- 
take, caused by Lupus and his kind: and the Horace who has by 
far the most to say in praise of the virtuous Virgil is also the 
Horace who, with Mecoenas, had counselled merey toward Ovid 
(IV, vi, 60-61). Thus the parallel may suggest that it is regrettable 
that Caesar, willing to overlook the rules of place and station in 
one case, should be so adamant about them elsewhere: and this 
is a view that seems justified by the general tenor of the play. 
Moreover, this view is even strengthened by the flaw in the parallel : 
that is, that Virgil is honored for his poetry, whereas Ovid is 
punished not for his poetry but for his love. In this distinction 
between Virgil as poet and Ovid as man, Jonson’s art is unerring. 

The issue of the respective definitions of virtue brings on a 
further complexity, for Ben has interwoven the scene of parting 
with what has gone before as well as after. Both Julia and Ovid 
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echo images and ideas employed by Caesar at the banquet scene, 
but they do not agree with his evaluations. The clearer parallel, 
perhaps, is between Caesar and Ovid. When the thoroughly repu- 
table Horace and Mecoenas counsel merey toward the lovers, 
Caesar refuses because mercy partakes of virtue: 


. . . and what vertuous act 
Can take effect on them, that haue no power 
Of equall habitude to er idol, it, 
But liue in worship of that idoll, vice, 
As if there were no vertue, but in shade 
Of strong imagination, meerely enfore "t? 
This shewes, their knowledge is meere ignorance; 
Their farre-fetcht dignitie of soule, a phansy; 
And all their square pretext of grauitie 
A meere vaine glorie: hence, away with “hem. 
I will preferre for knowledge, none, but such 
As rule their liues by it, and can becalme 
All sea of humour, with ‘the marble trident 
Of their strong spirits: Others fight below 
With gnats, and shaddowes, others nothing know (IV, vi, 64-78). 


This is quite opposed to Ovid’s final speech: 


I did not heare him: I am mad with loue. 

There is no spirit, vnder heauen, that workes 
With such illusion: yet such witchcraft kill mee, 
Ere a sound mind, without it, saue my life. 

Here, on my knees, I worship the blest place 
That held my goddesse; and the louing aire, 
That clos’d her body in his silken armes: 

Vaine OVID! kneele not to the place, nor aire; 
Shee’s in thy heart: rise then, and worship there. 
‘*The truest wisdome silly men can haue, 

‘*TIs dotage, on the follies of their flesh (IV, ix, 99-109). 


Ovid accepts the verdict of ignorance, even of madness, in reject. | 
ing the rule of reason’s marble trident. Mad with love’s witch- 
eraft, he worships his mistress as a goddess (in Caesar’s terms, 
as the idol of his viciousness). This may be dotage, but it is also 
the truest wisdom fond mortal man can have. Capable of ideal 
love, he is willing to worship Julia in his heart, but he cannot 
and does not wish to becalm his unsound mind, mad with love. 
Thus he prefers his own kind of ignorance to Caesar’s wisdom. 
Julia, like Ovid, is reluctant to love only in the mind. The 

compulsory idealizing of their ‘‘vertuous love’’ is only an im- 
position by her tyrannous father, she says: 

Ay me, that vertue, whose braue eagles wings 

With euery stroke, blow starres, in burning heauen; 


Should like a swallow (preying towards stormes) 
Fly close to earth: and with an eager plume, 
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Pursue those obiects, which none else can see, 
But seeme to all the world, the emptie aire. 
Thus thou (poore OVID) and all vertuous men 
Must prey like swallowes, on inuisible foode; 
Pursuing flies, or nothing: and thus loue, 
And euery worldly phansie, is transpos’d, 
By worldly tyrannie, to what plight it list. 
O, father, since thou gau’st me not my mind, 
Striue not to rule it (IV, ix, 48-60). 

This speech makes an interesting contrast to Caesar’s earlier con- 


demnation of the banqueters: 


O, who shall follow vertue, and embrace her, 

When her false bosome is found nought but aire? .. . 

Who shall, with greater comforts, comprehend 

Her vnseene being, and her excellence; 

When you, that teach, and should eternize her, 

Liue, as shee were no law vnto your liues: 

Nor liu’d her selfe, but with your idle breaths? 

If you thinke gods but fain’d, and vertue painted, 

Know, we sustaine an actuall residence (IV, vi, 39-49). 
Both speeches protest that virtuous men pursue objects which to 
the rest of the world are invisible. To Caesar, virtue is a great 
comfort for those who comprehend her unseen being and her 
excellence. To Julia, the pursuit of objects which none else can 
see is the unfortunate plight of virtuous men subject to worldly 
tyranny: apparently this means that Ovid is foreed, because 
worldly tyranny disapproves of his social rank, to worship only 
Julia’s unseen being and her excellence. Far from a comfort, this 
pursuit of invisible objects is regrettably unworthy of virtue’s 
eagle flight, which presumably should pursue the visible glories 
of this world. Once again, Caesar’s terms receive a different 
evaluation. The ambiguous haziness of the language, especially 
in Julia’s speech, seems in some minor instances insuperable: but 
what seems the major difficulty, that of the connotation of ‘‘virtue’’ 
and ‘‘virtuous,’’ is easy because the divergencies need not be 
reconciled. The meaning is in the disagreement—Ovid and Julia 
refuse to accept the pursuit of the invisible ideal as the only 
function of virtue, and they refuse to disparage the life of the 
senses. 


Thus the two lovers in some degree reply to Caesar’s earlier 
charges. Caesar’s is the orthodox Renaissance position, not suc- 
cessfully refuted by Ovid and Julia. Indeed, with skilfully ironic 
play upon imagery, Jonson shows that when Ovid follows Julia 
and kneels to worship her, he is worshipping nought but air; only 
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when he acknowledges the vanity of this, can he find comfort in 
worshipping her in his own heart, as Caesar would have the poet 
worship true virtue’s unseen being. Ultimately, then, Caesar is 
right. Yet the lovers are sincere and serious, not mere libertines. 
They, at least, feel that they are being punished because of social 
inequalities.» Hence when we see the other banqueters pardoned, 
and Virgil raised above his normal rank, we may feel that there 
is some suggestion that Caesar might have done well to listen to 
Horace’s recommendation of mercy. 

But whether or not it increases our sympathy for Ovid, the 
parting scene leaves us clear about his position in the play. Us- 
ing the Platonic terms suggested by ‘‘gnats and shaddowes,’’ 
‘*phansie,’’ ete., we may say that Ovid represents the man en- 
amoured of worldly beauty but incapable as yet of loving the 
beauty of the Ideas. He is on his way up the ladder, but he has 
not arrived at the exalted position held by such a poet as Virgil, 
whom Horace judges 

of a rectified spirit, 

By many reuolutions of discourse 

(In his bright reasons influence) refin’d 

From all the tartarous moodes of common men; 

Bearing the nature, and similitude 

Of a right heauenly bodie (V, i, 100-105). 
In this way, the parting scene is functional in that it clarifies 
Ovid’s position, midway between the mere libertine or hedonist 
and the exalted Virgilian singer of ideal virtue and beauty.® 

Thus the parting scene plays its part in a plot which is, all in 
all, admirably handled. Poetaster was written probably in less 
time than any other of Jonson’s extant plays, but it benefited 
nonetheless from his remarkable faculty for contriving a multi- 
plicity of characters and situations that expound and illustrate 
his central themes. Jonson set himself to write a comedy that 
would show that envious detractors had plagued other great poets 
than himself: but great comedies, in Ben’s opinion, are not merely 
polemic, hence he must show that true poetry can rise above its 
detractors and, with the aid of true patrons, can confound them 





5 We are not told otherwise. Caesar charges Ovid with ‘‘soothing the de- 
elin’d affections’’ of Julia (IV, vi, 54). ‘‘Declin’d’’ may easily be read as 
including social as well as moral considerations. 

® The generally favorable view of Ovid implied by this is borne out 7 


enough in Professor Talbert’s article cited above, and need not be defend 
in detail here. 
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(thus Horace, Virgil, Mecoenas, Caesar). But, though the lofty 
minded poet is superior to these basenesses, the matter cannot be 
merely laughed off. ‘‘Some better minds amongst them’’ must 
be shown that these ridiculous informants and politic interpreters 
ean do real harm to good poets, and it would also be well to re- 
mind the government that princes who do but give access to such 
men are ill advised. Here arises a difficult problem. Envy must 
harm a good poet, yet good poets and good patrons must be gen- 
erally superior to envy’s machinations. The harm must not be 
altogether the fault of a blind authority, else Jonson’s attack 
(rather impolitic) would be directed against the incompetent ad- 
ministrator, not the envious accuser. On the other hand, the harm 
cannot be the fault of good poetry. The solution is Ovid, whose 
flaw is in his character as man, not as poet. Even so, it is better 
that the man who suffers from the activity of envious detractors 
should not be completely guilty. Hence the parting scene shows 
us the lovers too much enslaved by their passions, yet capable of 
ideal love and convinced that they have acted virtuously. Their 
echoes of phrases and ideas from Caesar’s speeches suggest an 
impasse between the lovers and the emperor, an impasse center- 
ing on their respective notions of how far virtue consists of an 
abstract idealism. 

Having invented this situation, and developed it through the 
parting scene, Jonson does not completely drop the lovers from 
the intellectual action of his play. In Act V he reinforces his 
portrait of Caesar as a worthy patron of the arts, punishing the 
bad artist, pardoning the errant, and exalting the great. Yet the 
very fact of the exalting of Virgil above his proper social station 
suggests that Ovid’s trespass in loving beyond his rank is venial, 
that banishment is hardly a ‘‘condign punishment.’’ When the 
reader turns back to see why pardon was denied, he finds that 
Caesar’s mercy is extended only to the virtuous. Still, Gallus 
and Tibullus, who were included with non-virtuous poets in 
Caesar’s hasty accusation, are now pardoned. And Ovid and Julia 
have shown themselves close enough to abstract virtue to take 
the first step of worshipping in the heart, not in the flesh. Thus 
with subtle and courtly skill Jonson insinuates the feeling that 
merey perhaps should be extended to those who are on the thres- 
hold of true virtue, while at the same time he suggests that Caesar’s 
harshness may have good effect on Ovid, who will perhaps some 
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day become as rectified a spirit, and hence as good a poet, as Virgil. 

Moreover, Jonson does not confine himself to interweaving char- 
acters, actions, and ideas in his plays.’ Even in this examination 
of a single scene, it has been necessary to notice echoes and repeti- 
tions of diction and imagery, whose significance must be under- 
stood before we can understand the play in detail. Such eareful 
use of language is obviously not surprising in a patiently labor- 
ing artist like Jonson, but not many critics have shown interest 
in working with it, perhaps because Jonson is generally assumed 
not to have much natural gift for poetry and therefore not to be 
capable of doing much in that direction. But it becomes evident 
that, in spite of his eighteenth- and nineteenth-century reputation 
for downright explicitness, Jonson offers no refuge to a critic 
who is unwilling to be a careful reader. 

7 For other such interweavings in Poetaster, see Freda L. Townsend, Apologie 


for Bartholmew Fayre (New York, 1947), p. 57. For the general method, 
see her index, under web. 
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CHATTERTON’S SUICIDE 


By Donap S. TAYLOR 
Northwestern University 


When they broke into Thomas Chatterton’s room the morning ~ 


after his suicide, a small memorandum book containing childish 
doodlings and obscure notations about the boy’s journalistic writ- 
ings was among his personal effects. The examiners must have 
decided it was irrelevant and tossed it aside, for none of the early 
biographical investigators seems to have known of its existence. 
It was not until 1947, in fact, that any student of Chatterton be- 
came curious enough about a deep stain in the book to arrange 
for a chemical analysis; E. H. W. Meyerstein was able to argue 
convincingly from the analysis that the poet used both arsenic 
and opium when he took his life.t But the book has more to tell 
the curious about Chatterton’s suicide. For over one hundred 
and fifty years after his death it was generally believed that 
poverty was the major suicide motive. Then, in 1930 in the 
authoritative biography, Meyerstein suggested that poverty was 
just one of many motives.? I believe that a more detailed exam- 
ination of the memorandum book notations and the other avail- 
able documents on Chatterton’s London finances will virtually 
eliminate poverty as a suicide motive. 

On the evening of April 24 or 25, 1770, Chatterton rode into 
London on a coach box; he had earefully conserved his travelling 
funds by riding in the cheaper outside seats all the way from 
Bristol, except during the rainy, snowy night stage of the journey.® 
On the morning of August 25, 1770, his body and the memorandum 
book were found; the other four existing documents on his London 
finances—two personal letters, a jocular balance sheet drawn up 
by Chatterton, and a receipt for five guineas—are scattered hap- 





1‘¢A Bristol Friendship: Thomas Chatterton and John Baker,’’ Essays 
by Divers Hands, being the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature 
of the United Kingdom, N.S., xxv (1950), 48-9. This essay is the Wedmore 
ele Lecture, read to the Royal Society on April 30, 1947, by Mr. Meyer- 
stein. 

2A Life of Thomas Chatterton (London and New York, 1930), pp. 374-6, 
414, 437-42. I give the texts of Chatterton’s letters from this work, since it 
18s more available and more reliable than the editions. 

3 Ibid., p. 350. 
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hazardly through these four London months between his arrival 
and his suicide. 

The two letters contain no exact evidence on Chatterton’s London 
finances, but they give some notion of his prospects. From the 
first month of his London stay, we have a letter to his mother 
dated May 6; there he boasts, ‘‘I get four guineas a month by one 
magazine: shall engage to write a history of England and other 
pieces, which will more than double that sum. Occasional essays 
for the daily papers would more than support me.’’* The history 
of England project was dropped, but Chatterton wrote scores of 
‘‘other pieces,’’ including ‘‘occasional essays.’? The memorandum 
book will show that the Middlesex Journal is probably the ‘‘one 
magazine,’’ though it was actually a tri-weekly news sheet. Even 
if Chatterton is not being over-optimistic in this letter, he is clearly 
talking about prospective rather than actual payments, and the 
memorandum book will also demonstrate that the periodicals were 
slow to pay. 

The second letter, from the poet’s Bristol ‘‘patron’’ George 


RRR ETET 


Cateott, is dated August 8, but the following statement from it © 
ean be traced to the letter just considered: ‘‘I am told you’re — 
employ’d sometimes as a political, & at other Times as a poetical — 
Writer, at a Salary of 2 Guineas a Week.’”> Four guineas a month | 
doubled (the sum mentioned in the first letter) would be two | 
guineas a week. There is no evidence, however, that the periodicals | 


were ever so systematic in their payments. . 
The jocular balance sheet is Chatterton’s statement of personal 


profit and loss resulting from Lord Mayor William Beckford’s — 


death on June 21, 1770; Chatterton scribbled it about two months 


before his death on the back of an unpublished political letter to 


Beckford which he sent to his Bristol friend Thomas Cary.® 


Accepted by Bingley, set for & thrown out of ye N. 
Briton 21 June on acct of ye L4 Ms death - 
Lost by his death on this Essay 1-11-6 
Gained in Elegies 2-2-0 
in Essays 3-3-0 





5-5-0 
Am glad he is dead by 3-13-6. 


4 Ibid., pp. 360-61. 

5 Ibid., pp. 424-5. 

6 The balance, transcribed from the original MS. by Michael Lort, is in the 
Central Library, Bristol, MS. 11457, f. 305. I am indebted for a photostat of 
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In spite of the humor, the figures probably indicate actual receipts, 
for the ‘‘patriotic’’ papers were flooded with elegies and essays 
on the death of this anti-ministerial hero. 

The receipt for five guineas is dated July 6, 1770, just a month 
and a half before the poet’s suicide. It records payment for Chat- 
terton’s burletta The Revenge by Luffman Atterbury, proprietor 
of Marybone Gardens, and is signed by Chatterton and witnessed.’ 
This was the largest single sum Chatterton ever received for his 
writings. Letters of July 8 and July 11 to his mother and sister* 
indicate that he immediately spent a good deal of it on presents 
to the family, and he may have had debts to pay. But the memo- 
randum book will show that this five guineas must have been an 
unexpected addition to fairly regular journalistic earnings rather 
than the single glimpse of hope in four months of poverty. 

The memorandum book found at the scene of Chatterton’s suicide 
differs little from modern notebooks of the same sort: an opening 
is allotted to each week in the year 1769, and tables of useful in- 
formation are printed at the beginning and end. Chatterton’s 
notations, however, were all made in the year 1770 and bear no 
relation to the dates printed in the book. He has written in nine 
openings, but five of these contain only doodles; the four remain- 
ing openings are here reproduced verbatim et litteratim even though 
the first does not bear directly on my argument, since they have 
never been printed completely and accurately.® 

The first opening—a list (in Chatterton’s hand except where 
noted) of some of his political letters—bears on its right half 
signature B. 


Decimus to the Duke of Grafton 
Decimus to the Princess of Gotham 
Decimus to Lord Hillsborough 
Decimus to the Princess Dowager 
Decimus to the Premier. 
Probus—to the Lord Mayor 
Decimus to Lord Mansfield 
Decimus to the Bristollians 


this MS. to the kindness of Mr. James Ross, until recently City Librarian of 
Bristol. William Bingley published the North Briton after the famous No. 
45, which started all of Wilkes’s difficulties. 

7 Meyerstein reprints the receipt, op. cit., p. 402, noting that it was unknown 
to Michael Lort, Herbert Croft, and Dr. Gregory, the early biographical in- 
vestigators. 

8 Ibid., pp. 410-12. 

9 Dr. F. S. Wallis, Director of the Bristol Museum, has kindly made available 
photostats of all pages in the book containing marks or notations of any sort. 
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Libertas to Old Slyboots 

A Briton to Lord North 
The Moderator No. 1. 
Probus to the Earl of Bute 


[The remainder of the notation, which is immediately beneath a section cut out — 


of the page, is in the hand of Joseph Cottle.] 
NB Two lines, from the above, 
eut out to oblige Mr Everett, & 
Mr Montgomery. They were 
‘*Decimus, to the King’’ & 
‘*Probus 24 to the Lord Mayor’’ 
Joseph Cottle1o 


The other three openings—notations of receipts—bear on their , 
right halves signatures B2, E2, and E38. At opening B2, two © 


columns bear printed headings ‘‘Receiv’d’’ and ‘*Paid or Lent’’, 


Chatterton has crossed out ‘‘ Paid or,’’ rendering the second column © 


a record of loans. 


Recd. to May 23. 


of Mr. Hamilton 1.11. 6 — 2— 
for Middlesex— 11 

Due from others— 10.17. 6 — 1 6 
Reed: of B—12 ~& = —_-—- — 
Of Fell for t as —10. 6 

Consuliad— . 


At opening E2, Chatterton has again crossed out ‘‘Paid or,’’ se 
that the 6d. recorded in the second column indicates a loan. The 
notations extend clear across the opening. The page, therefore, 
which originally separated the two halves of the opening was torn 


20 Seven of these political pieces have appeared in the various editions of 


Chatterton, but the remaining seven have never been printed or discussed in | 


any edition. Complete or partial texts of four from the latter group—the 
letter to Mansfield, the ‘‘card’’ to ‘‘Old Slyboots,’’ the ‘‘Moderator’’ letter 
to Lord North, and the seeond ‘‘Probus’’ letter to the Lord Mayor—are extant, 
and all four have been discussed by Meyerstein. Three of the items, however, 
have never been discovered or, to my knowledge, discussed in any work. 

11 Archibald Hamilton, Sr., was editor of the Middlesex Journal, a tri- 
weekly ‘‘ patriotic’? newspaper containing, in addition to such flaming anti- 
government letters as Chatterton’s, a long gazette of strongly biased news 
and rumor, ‘‘patriotic’’ poems and songs, and various anecdotes reflecting 
discredit on the government. Chatterton published most of his political letters, 
some poetry, and various miscellaneous prose pieces in this paper. 

12 There seems to be no way of identifying ‘‘B.’’ William Bingley, pub- 
lisher of Bingley’s Journal and of the North Briton, would be a possibility, 
since Chatterton had some dealings with him. William Barrett, one of Chat- 
terton’s Bristol ‘‘patrons,’’ would be another, although we have no record 
of such a payment or gift from him. 

13 Isaac Fell published the Freeholder’s Magazine, where appeared on Jan- 
uary 4, 1770, Chatterton’s mock-heroie political poem ‘‘The Consuliad.’’ Fell 
seems to have paid for the poem at least three months after publication. 
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out before Chatterton made his entries, a fact noted by Meyer- 
stein.’* 


May. 1. 
Mee Hamilton as a Writer in the Middlesex Journal 
Mr. Mortimer—15 
May. 24, 
Of Mr. Hamilton for Candidate and Foreign Intel.16 — 2 _— 6 
Mr, Fell as a Writer in the Freeholders 
Magazine— 
Mr. Coote in the Oxford—17 
Of Mr. Fell for Resignd—18 — 10. 6 
Court & City gratis! 
London Magaz.20 
Middlesex Journal— 8. 6 
9th. London Packet21 
Of Mr Fell 
Middlesex Journal 
16th. Songs?2 
Mr. Hamilton— 10. 6 


At opening E3, the single unexplained entry occurs at the top of 
the left side: 2.12..6 

The figures in the notebook are difficult to interpret, but I think 
that the notations at B2 are clearly a summary of receipts for 
Chatterton’s first month in London, since he arrived there about 
April 24th. The 1l. 11s. 6d. received from Hamilton, therefore, 


14 Op. cit., p. 375. 

15 Roger Mortimer (1730-1810), voluminous writer and friend of Wilkes, 
is a possible identification here, although there is no record of any dealings 
between Chatterton and him. See DNB. 

16 ‘*The Candidates,’’ a short poem, appeared in the Middleser for May 1, 
1770, The Middlesex had, in common with most contemporary periodicals, a 
section devoted to rumors and reports of foreign affairs. It would, however, 
be impossible to trace the particular item for which Chatterton was responsible. 

17 J. Coote was editor of the Oxford Magazine, a monthly periodical in which 
Chatterton’s work occasionally appeared. 

18410 lines of Chatterton’s poem ‘‘Resignation,’’ a satire on the Duke of 
Grafton and his resignation as first minister, appeared in the April and May, 
1770, numbers of Fell’s Freeholder’s Magazine. In this instance, Fell was 
apparently prompt in payment. 

19 The Court and City Magazine published gossipy pieces, episodic tales, 
character sketches, and sentimental narratives. It was an imitation of the 
enormously successful Town and Country Magazine, edited by Archibald 
Hamilton, Jr., in which Chatterton published material of all sorts. He pub- 
lished ‘‘ The African Song,’’ one of his lesser poems, and ‘‘ Hecear and Gaira,’’ 
one of his African Eclogues, in the Court and City. 

20 Chatterton published several poems in the London Magazine; ‘‘ Narva 
and Mored,’’ his second African Eclogue, was published in the May, 1770, 
issue, dated May 2. 

21 The London Packet; or, New Lloyd’s Evening Post, published in London 
from 1770 to 1836. Nothing in it has so far been identified as Chatterton’s. 


22 It is not known which of Chatterton’s fairly numerous songs are referred 
to. 
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certainly includes the four receipts marked against his name or 
the Middlesex at the second opening (E2). But since these four 
total only a guinea, 10s. 6d. remains to be accounted for, and this 
ean be done. Chatterton published six political pieces in the Middle- 
sex in May. Three of these were published before May 24: Decimus 
to Lord Hillsborough on May 10, to the Princess Dowager of 
Wales on May 15, and to Lord North on May 22. The letter to 
Hillsborough is shorter than the other political letters and could 
well account for the 8s. 6d. received from the Middlesex on May 
2, if it was accepted and paid for about a week before publication. 
The longer letter to the Princess Dowager would then account 
for the half guinea received from Hamilton on May 16. If Chat- 
terton was paid a like amount for the letter to North on May 22, 
the date of publication, the half guinea needed to make up the 
sum of 11. 11s. 6d. received from Hamilton by May 23 is accounted 
for. This conjecture is supported by the fact that Chatterton 
stopped making individual entries at opening E2 after May 16. 


The implication of the 101. 17s. 6d. ‘‘Due from others’’ is clear 
enough. Meyerstein comments: ‘‘Most practicing literary men 
know that magazine payments are at times apt to be irregular, 
and sometimes even a twelve-month after the contribution has 
been accepted or printed. Chatterton, who knew the art of Curlism 
pretty well, cannot have been unaware of this... .’’ The re- 
maining entries at opening B2 present no problem, except that 
**B”’ cannot be positively identified. It should be noted that the 
half-guinea received from Fell and entered at opening B2 is for 
a different poem than the same amount from Fell entered on open- 
ing E2. I cannot interpret the isolated entry for 2l. 12s. 6d. on 
opening E3; it may represent money received, due, or owed, or 
even outlays on the presents Chatterton sent to his mother and 
sister in Bristol. 


Certain conclusions emerge, however, from consideration of the ; 
entries at B2 and E2. First, Chatterton was regularly paid for — 
his published writing only by Fell, editor of the Freeholder’s, 
and Hamilton, editor of the Middlesex; the other magazines in | 
which he published paid belatedly, if at all. Second, Chatterton — 


continued to receive payments from the Middlesex after the last 
entry in the memorandum book; we can assume this because he 


23 Op. cit., p. 375. 
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published at least four more long political pieces in that journal 
before his death, and it is not likely that these were printed with- 
out pay. Third, Chatterton received at least 3l. 14s. 9d. for his 
writings during his first month in London; this total from open- 
ings B2 and E2 does not include the amounts received from Hamil- 
ton and the Middlesex entered on opening E2, since they are as- 
sumed to be included in the total on opening B2. 

Summarizing documented receipts during Chatterton’s four 
months in London, we get: 





Received from April 24 to May 23 3 14 9 
‘*Profit’’? from Beckford’s death, June and July 5 5 0 
Received July 6 for The Revenge 5 5 0 

Total 141. 4s. 9d. 


There are many reasons for believing that this total represents 
only a part of Chatterton’s London earnings. The account is de- 
tailed for only the first of the four months in London: the re- 
maining ten guineas is accounted for by two items, and these only 
known by accident—the Beckford ‘‘profit,’’ and the burletta re- 
ceipt. The total does not include the 10/, 17s. 6d. ‘‘Due from 
others,’’ some of which may well have been paid. Nor does it in- 
clude the two guineas we can assume he received for the four long 
articles published in the Middlesex after May 23. Nor does it in- 
clude the guinea supposedly sent to Chatterton on August 23 by 
Archibald Hamilton.** Nor does it include the payments which 
may be assumed for at least a few of the many poems and prose 
pieces appearing in various magazines between May 24 and his 
suicide on August 24. It takes no account, moreover, of the state- 
ment to his mother that he received four guineas a month from 
one magazine and that he would soon double that sum. But with- 
out even considering these further probable sources of income, 
one can see that the seventeen-year-old journalist was doing well 
by himself during the four months in London. The documented 
sum alone refutes any notion that Chatterton’s payments from 
the periodicals were small enough to drive him to suicide. 


24 Ibid., pp. 439-40. 








THREE NEW POEMS BY DAVENANT' 
By HERBERT BERRY 


There are among the manuscripts at the British Museum three 
apparently unpublished poems which seem to be the work of Sir 
William Davenant, poet laureate during the three decades between 
Ben Jonson and John Dryden. All of the poems occur in Harleian 
MS. 6917. and one of them in Additional MS. 11,811 as well. These 
poems appear worthy in themselves and are, besides, the first sub- 
stantial additions to the sum of Davenant’s printed work since 
his widow published his Works in 1673.2, The poems are entitled, 
‘“To A Gentleman at his uprising,’ ‘‘Upon A moale in his mistris 
face,’’ and ‘‘On his mistris Singing,’’ the last appearing in both 
manuscripts. 

The poems are specifically attributed in the Harleian manuscript 
to Davenant by the anonymous person, presumably Davenant’s 
contemporary, who took them down, and are, besides, very much 
in the manner of Davenant’s other poetry; the poem which ap- 
pears in both manuscripts is also attributed to Davenant in the 
Additional manuscript. 

One of these poems, that which is found in both manuscripts, 
is especially interesting because it seems possible to identify the 
lady for whom it was written. The poem is entitled merely ‘‘On 
his mistris Singing’’ in Harleian MS. 6917, but in the Additional 
manuscript the title is ‘‘To the lady hopkins singing.’’ If one 
may assume that the ‘‘lady hopkins’’ was a lady by rank—an 
assumption which in view of all the evidence may be justified— 
then she should have been the wife of one of two knights; among 
the lists of knights appear only two Hopkinses who were alive 
during Davenant’s lifetime, and there seem to have been no baronets 
or peers of that name then alive.* These two men were half-brothers, 





1 The author wishes to express his gratitude for the Johnson Fellowship at 
the University of Nebraska, which he was holding while gathering material 
for this paper. He is also indebted to Professor Benjamin Boyce of Duke 
University for valuable suggestions. 

2 The Works of Sr William D’avenant Kt (London, 1673). 


3 William A. Shaw, The Knights of England (London, 1906), 11, Index, 117-8. 
G. E. C., The Complete Baronetage (Exeter, 1900-04), I-Iv. Nicholas H. 
Nicolas, A Synopsis of the Peerage of England (London, 1825), 1, 330-1. At 
least one other person named Hopkins, however, appears to have used the title, 
*‘sir’’: Sir Edward Hopkins, who was involved in two suits in Chancery in 
1630—P.R.O. C.2 Chas. I, H.45/13 and H.46/57. 
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William and Richard, sons of one Sampson Hopkins, alderman 
of Coventry who died in 1623. There was a considerable difference 
in their ages, as is evident from the fact that William appears to 
have been the first of Sampson’s children, Richard the sixth and 
last. William was knighted in 1628, Richard thirty-two years 
later, in 1660.5 We are assured in the visitation of Staffordshire 
taken in 1663-4 that both men had offspring, and, presumably, 
wives.® 

It should not be difficult to guess whose wife the lady of the 
poem may be, for William’s is the more likely on many grounds. 
First of all, Richard was not knighted until both he and Davenant 
were old men; next, most if not all the pieces in Harleian MS. 6917 
seem to have been written and transcribed well before the Restora- 
tion, long before Richard was a knight, or his wife a lady. Finally, 
there is a significant additional circumstance in that one of the 
two commendatory poems affixed to the printed version of Dav- 
enant’s early play, The Just Italian, 1630, is signed by a ‘‘ Will. 
Hopkins.’” 

There are a number of reasons for placing the transcription of 
Harleian MS. 6917 in the 1630’s. Most telling of all, probably, 
is the fact that nowhere in the manuscript is there any allusion 
to the civil commotions of the 1640’s. Davenant is never called 
‘Sir William,’’ though in the Additional manuscript he is—he 
was knighted in 1643. Several poems in the Harleian manuscript 
vary widely from printed versions of the same poems, indicating, 
probably, that the transeriber took them down from cireulating 
manuseript copies before printed editions appeared; since some 
of these poems are by Suckling, who was dead in 1642 and whose 
printed works appeared in 1646, it may be gathered that the 


4Sir George J. Armytage and W. H. Rylands, eds., Staffordshire Pedigrees, 
Based on the Visitation of that County Made. ... In the Years 1663-1664, 
Harleian Soe. Pubs. 63 (London, 1912), 130. Also, John and George Matthews, 
Abstracts of Probates and Sentences in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
1620-4 (London, 1911), 164. 

5 Knights of England, ul, 194, 231. 

6 Staffordshire Pedigrees, 130. 


7 The Ivst Italian. Lately presented in the priuate house at Blacke Friers, 
By his Maiesties Seruants (London, 1630). Hopkins’ poem was reprinted in 
Davenant’s Works forty-three years later, still signed merely ‘‘ Will. Hopkins’’; 
see 441-2, The absence of any sign of Hopkins’ rank with his name is not 
surprising, since it was and is the custom for those who hold titles to sign 
themselves with modesty. Sir John Suckling’s poem on Davenant’s Madagascar 
is signed merely ‘‘J. Suckling’’; see Davenant’s Works, pp. 202-3. 
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manuscript was prepared at least in part before the latter date. 
Finally, one poem in the collection celebrates the living charms 
of ‘‘M" Cicely Crofts,’’ who became Mistress Killigrew in 1636, 
and who died 1 January, 1637-8.° 
The evidence in favor of Sir William’s lady, and in favor of 

some connection between the commendatory poem and the poem 
to Lady Hopkins, is made more convincing by some surprising 
similarities in the two poems. Hopkins’ poem, ‘‘To my Friend 
M. Davenant on his legitimate Poeme,’’ is in the same general 
manner as is Davenant’s on the Lady Hopkins, and uses severai 
similar phrases and a few similar ideas. Hopkins calls Davenant’s 
work ‘‘Seraphyck musicke,’’ and speaks of those who approve 
of Davenant— . 

‘ . whose blessed eares haue met 

The harmony that all the Muses make 

And from those heauenly sounds assurance take, 

That thou [Davenant] sing’st the same tunes... . 
The poem on the singing of the Lady Hopkins could have been 
Davenant’s way of repaying Hopkins for his commendatory poem, 
or eliciting it in the first place. Nethereot guesses only that the 
Hopkins who wrote the commendatory poem may have been one 
who entered the Middle Temple in 1617, while Harbage is silent 
on the subject.® 

Biographical information relating to Sir William Hopkins is 

searce: a person of his name matriculated from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1613, proceeded B.A. in 1616-17, and M.A. in 1620.*° 
The date of his birth and that of his death are unknown, as is, 
unfortunately, the identity of his wife. Much more information 
is available concerning his brother. Richard also entered Trinity 
College, in 1631, but took no degree; he was admitted to the Inner 
Temple in 1630, became a Barrister in 1639, and ultimately a 
Sergeant and a Bencher. He sat in the parliament of 1660 for 
Coventry, and died in 1682. 


8 Fols. 42B-43A. See Alfred Harbage, Thomas Killigrew Cavalier Dramatist 
1612-83 (Philadelphia, 1930), 65, 69. For a concurrence in the dating of 
this MS. see Rhodes Dunlap, The Poems of Thomas Carew (Oxford: the 
Clarendon Press, 1949), lxxiv. 

® Arthur H. Nethercot, Sir William D’avenant (Chicago, 1938), p. 84 and 
note 42, Alfred Harbage, Sir William Davenant (Philadelphia, 1935). 

. — and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigiensis (Cambridge, 1922), Part 1, 
1, 406. 


11 Ibid., Part I, 1, 405. 
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The Harleian Manuscript is a collection of cavalier verse, prob- 
ably transcribed entirely by one person. The works of Bishop 
Henry King and of Carew comprise a large portion of the whole. 
The handwriting is neat and orderly, most of the pages have been 
carefully ruled with a straight-edge, and there is an elaborate 
index of the poems by first lines in the same hand as the poems 
themselves. The three poems of Davenant in this manuscript are 
short and present no problems of reading or interpretation. Ad- 
ditional MS. 11,811, on the other hand, is a collection of verse 
transeribed in haphazard fashion by several persons at many 
times during the seventeenth century. The poem by Davenant 
found in this manuscript scans imperfectly, and some of the lines 
ean be read only with great difficulty. It seems greatly superior 
in its Harleian version. Despite the differences in the two manu- 
scripts, however, much of the poetry in one may also be found 
in the other. A large number of the poems in both manuscripts 
have never been printed, and some others have in this century 
been published as additions to the work of Suckling, Herrick, 
and others.’? 

The poems: 


To A Gentleman at his uprising :13 


Soe phoebus rose, as if he had last night 

calld to accompt the moone, for all the Light 

she ever owed; and lookt so full of scorne, 

and pride, as if twere paid him all this morne: 
Lord of my heart awake, and with thy high 
smooth numbers charme this Deity, till he 
forgetfull of his course, his chariott stay 

and quite deprive Th’ Antipodes of day: 

Thou Sunne of honour rise, singe now of Love, 

till thy soft tunes the colder Hermits move, 

untill the solemne Judge his limbes advance, 

and tempt the crooked matron in a dance: 

Singe dirges now, and sullen obsequies, 

till fates repent their essence is so high 

from passion raised, that they can nere obtaine 

to taste the griefes which gentle poets feigne: 

Till in the Rockes fierce Scythians sitt and mourne, 
as virgins doe at some kinde Lovers urne; 

till rockes themselves ore-heave’t, and each to have 
the shew of griefe doe melt into a grave. 


W: Davenant. 


12 See Robert G. Howarth, ed., Minor Poems of the Seventeenth Century 
(London, 1931), 244. Also, F. W. Moorman, ed., The Poetical Works of Robert 
Herrick (Oxford, 1915), 414, 449. 


ny Harleian MS. 6917, fol. 31B. The titles of poems are underlined in the 
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Upon A moale in his mistris face :14 
Old nature would worke cleane[,] therefore commands 
the weeping morne to wash with teares her hands, 
then plucks the frighted Lilly, and she chose 
as a companion to’t th’ ashamed Rose; 
In hope with these materialls to disgrace 
all beautie else, so made my mistris face; 
The Queene of Love stood by, there wants said she 
one touch to make it, use my sympathy; 
then nature viewd them both, and shaped the whole 
Creation right, by adding to’t A moale. 

: Davenant: 


On his mistris Singing :15 
Singe gentle Lady. till you move 
those that attend the Throane above, 
to leave their holy businesse there, 
while each with his obedient eare1é 
shall so much harmony attaine 
to thinke17 the spheares were made in vaine; 
And Noah, who with the numerous throng 
will straight descend to heare thy songe,1§ 
shall wisely say, why did I strive 
within my Arke to keepe alive 
the featherd Queenes, who sweetly sing1!9 
to prophesy a sweeter spring; 
Since here’s a voice quickens the sloath20 
in Natures age, and comforts growth?1 
In all her workes, and can provoke 
A Lilly to outlive an Oake. 

W: Davenant22 


14 Ibid., fol. 44B. 


15 Ibid., fols. 44A and 44B. 
16 Additional MS. 11,811 has ‘‘ Whilst’’ instead of ‘‘ while’’ and omits ‘‘his.’’ 
17 Add. MS. 11,811: ‘‘Judge.’’ 


18 This line and the one previous to it are in Add. MS. 11,811: 
And Noah to[o,] hid in that throng, 
That must desend to heare your song 


19 Add. MS. 11,811: ‘‘The featherd quire, that smoothly Sing.’’ 

20 Add. MS. 11,811 supplies ‘‘that’’ between ‘‘voice’’ and ‘‘quickens.’’ 
21 Add. MS. 11,811: ‘‘of Natures age[:] Its comforts grow’th.’’ 

22 Add. MS, 11,811: ‘‘Sr: Will: Dan.’’ 
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HENLEY’S SHARE IN BECKFORD’S VATHEK 


By Kar. F. THompson 
Oberlin College 


The Reverend Samuel Henley, sometime professor of moral phil- 
osophy at the College of William and Mary, later assistant master 
at Harrow, rector of Rendlesham in Suffolk, and finally principal 
of East India College (later Haileybury College), usually appears 
in the history of the publication of Beckford’s oriental romance, 
Vathek, in the character of literary pirate, a shifty and untrust- 
worthy assistant. His burden of guilt has been increased by liter- 
ary historians, and Guy Chapman, Beckford’s latest biographer, 
presents him as a ‘‘dingy and malevolent’’ character, a would-be 
blackmailer, lurking in the background of Beckford’s middle years. 
The basis for such accusations was Henley’s publication of Vathek 
without the author’s name or permission. It is easy to condemn 
such spongers at the feasts of the muses. But a word should be 
said in Henley’s behalf. The history of his relations with Beck- 
ford reveals extenuating circumstances which may excuse, in part 
at least, Henley’s action. 


Beckford first met Henley during the notorious Christmas fes- 
tivities of 1781 at Fonthill to which Henley, tutor of Beckford’s 
young cousins at Harrow, had been invited. Beckford had been 
studying Arabie and Persian literature. Henley had some knowl- 
edge of the literature of the Near East. The fete at Fonthill in- 
corporated much occult eastern mumbo-jumbo and decor. It was. 
therefore, quite natural that Beckford should be interested in talk- 
ing further with Henley, who was undoubtedly glad to flatter 
and please the fabulously wealthy young man. From these for- 
tuitous cireumstanees were created the first two roles played by 
Henley in his relations with Beckford: literary servant and flat- 
terer. Henley’s literary employment by Beckford began with the 
revising, arranging, and editing of the second of Beckford’s literary 
endeavors, Dreams, Waking Thoughts, and Incidents, a potpourri 
of impressions and descriptions of his recent European travels. 


A letter written by Beckford to Henley in January, 1782, testi- 
fies to the effect of the flattery and encouragement that must have 
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come from Henley: ‘‘You are answerable for having set me to 
work upon a story so horrid that I tremble whilst relating it, and 
have not a nerve in my frame but vibrates like an aspen.’’* Some 
scholars have taken this to be a reference to the beginning of 
Vathek, but J. W. Oliver thinks it probably refers to a bit of fic- 
tion in the Dreams, Waking Thoughts, and Incidents, a result of 
Henley’s urging Beckford to employ his talents on imaginative 
as well as purely descriptive writing.? Although the story for 
which Beckford says he has Henley to thank may have been part 
of the earlier book, in tone and inspiration it is much like Vathek, 
which was apparently begun under the same imaginative mood 
that winter. 

Beckford himself initiated a literary legend when he told Cyrus 
Redding in 1835 that he wrote Vathek in three days’ time: ‘‘three 
days and nights of hard labor.’’ His memory must have played 
him false, or he referred, perhaps, to one of the episodes he in- 
tended to incorporate into the book, for his letters to Henley dur- 
ing 1782 reveal that he began the story after the Christmas season 
of 1781 and completed a first draft in French just before or dur- 
ing his continental journey of 1782. 

After his return from Italy toward the end of 1782, Beckford 
had Henley begin the transcription of Vathek. It seems to have 
been Beckford’s habit once he had written a first draft of a work 
to give it to someone else to revise, transcribe, or translate. It was | 
probably at Fonthill during the Christmas season of 1782—quite ~ 
sober and industrious in contrast to the festivities of a year be- 
fore—that Henley was entrusted with the manuscript and the | 
commission to transcribe it. At first the agreement seems to have 
been only for transcription, for it was not until later that Beck- © 
ford wrote from Geneva (November, 1783): ‘‘You proposed ... ~ 
to translate Vathek, which I left in your hands .. . . You have the © 
only copy which exists... .’” : $ 

Henley went on with the translation and produced one that — 
was evidently faithful in tone and style to the original. It pleased © 
Beckford very much when he read it in February, 1785: ‘‘ Your 


1 Lewis Melville, The Life and Letters of William Beckford (London, 1910), | 
p. 126. Melville, pp. 124-147, quotes from and paraphrases the Beckford- 
Henley correspondence. . 


2 John W. Oliver, The Life of William Beckford (London, 1932), pp. 95-98. 
8 Quoted by Guy Chapman, Beckford (London, 1937), p. 168. 
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translation has all the spirit of the Caliphs and their Daemons.’’ 
And in March: ‘‘You make me proud of Vathek. The blaze just 
now is so overpowering that I can see no fault . . . I know not 
how it happens, but the original when first born scarce gave me 
so much rapture as your translation. .. .’”* 


In completing his translation Henley gradually adopted the role 
of literary collaborator, thus increasing his feeling of having a 
share in Vathek. Many letters passed between him and Beckford, 
usually with questions from Henley, but occasionally with advice 
from Henley. Henley wanted to know, for instance, what ‘‘the 
spoons of Cocknos’’ were, whether ‘‘Bismillah’’ should be used, 
since historically the term did not come into use until long after 
the period of Vathek. A year after this inquiry, Beckford an- 
swered the query about the spoons of Cocknos, and Henley made 
a note for his translation. Beckford’s explanation of the Simurgh, 
“that respectable bird,’’ was also used by Henley in his notes. 
Several suggestions for improvements or alterations in wording 
were accepted by Beckford: the description of the final punish- 
ment of Carathis seems to have been Henley’s. Perhaps the happi- 
est of Henley’s suggestions was to substitute the exotie word ‘‘pal- 
ampores’’ for the ordinary chintzes, which had presumably been 
favored by Beckford. On the other hand, Beckford rejected Hen- 
ley’s suggestion that Gulchenrouz was too insignificant to merit 
the reward given him at the end of the book. 


The idea of an annotated edition seems to have been Henley’s. 
If the notion of appending serious notes to a tale of pure imagina- 
tion seems rather ridiculous to us, Henley’s idea was undoubtedly 
right for his time. His readers would be pleased with a thrilling 
story and also with the scholarly assurance that the background 
and ‘‘costume’’ (as the author and translator called it) were 
authentic. The Monthly Review approved of the notes, ‘‘... 
which are of a character entirely different from that of the work, 
containing many learned quotations, elegant criticisms, and ju- 
dicious remarks.’” For the most part, erudition sits lightly upon 
the novel, and it is not displeasing to be informed that the spoon 
of Cocknos was made from the beak of the Cocknos bird and that 
there were seventy-two pre-Adamite Sultans. But Henley lacks 





4Chapman, p. 192. 
5 Monthly Review, vit (May, 1787), 450. 
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a sense of proportion when he seizes upon slight pretexts to exhibit | 


his classical learning. He suffers from an anxiety of over-explana- — 
tion when he illustrates Nouronihar’s remark, ‘‘I had rather that | 
his teeth should mischievously press my finger,’’ by quoting Catul- | 


lus’s poem on Lesbia’s sparrow. 
Beckford himself realized that the notes gave an air of authen- 


ticity to the Orientalism of the tale, for he used some of them in | 
an edition which appeared in London in 1809. Parenthetically it © 
should be noted that Beckford did not keep a manuscript copy | 


of Vathek. No record of it exists after Henley’s letter of June 
12, 1786, in which he claims to have sent it to Beckford some time 
before. The Lausanne and Paris editions of 1787 were French 
translations, done by friends of Beckford, of Henley’s English 
version. 

The translation of Vathek was finished, the notes were com- 
pleted, everything was ready for publication by June, 1785. But 
still the wealthy author delayed, talked of more tales or episodes 
to be included—there were two already written, a draft of a third 
completed, and an idea for a fourth in mind. Where Henley must 
have wondered, would this end. At the end of the year, Henley 
hinted to Beckford that he would like to see the tales or episodes 
which Beckford had started three years before, after completing 
the principal tale of Vathek, but Beckford replied with reports 
of delays or new ideas that kept occurring to him. Furthermore, 
on at least three occasions he told Henley that Vathek must not 
appear without the episodes and certainly not before the French 
version of the tale had appeared. In August, 1786, Beckford was 
still writing that he couldn’t get on with the episodes. Indeed, 
the episodes, for which Vathek was so long delayed, were never 
published by Beckford and did not appear until Lewis Melville 
published them, with translations by Sir Frank Marzials, in 1912. 

Another cause of Henley’s uneasiness was that in the spring 


of 1785 Beckford had become involved in a major scandal: charges 


of immoral conduct with the son of Lord Courtenay were brought 


against Beckford by Lord Loughborough. Beckford’s reputation | 
was completely demolished, and he felt compelled to go to the 


continent, where he resided in Geneva. What this meant to Henley 
was that he no longer had a respectable patron, for a clergyman 


could scarcely lend his name as editor or translator of a book by | 


Beckford. 
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It is not known what financial arrangements had been agreed 
upon. They must have been in the nature of an assignment of 
the profits of the English edition to Henley—such at least is Chap- 
man’s supposition.® At any rate, Henley was faced with the loss 
of several years’ labor on the one hand and, on the other, with the 
possibility of ruining his own reputation by letting his association 
with Beckford be known if he held to the original bargain. More- 
over, Beckford’s often domineering manner and erratic habits, 
his sudden enthusiasms followed by periods of discouragement 
must have inspired little expectation in Henley that his patron 
would ever complete the additional episodes on which he had been 
engaged for three years. It is doubtful whether these episodes 
would have added much to the book. Without them, the tale is 
spirited, coherent, and rapid. The episodes would have deflected 
attention from the principal characters and delayed the action of 
the main plot interminably. Henley knew he had a good book, 
fit for publication as it was. Moreover, his own family situation 
was becoming pressing, and he needed money desperately. But 
most of all, he remembered how Beckford had once before at the 
last moment cancelled publication of a book, Dreams, Waking 
Thoughts, and Incidents, upon which Henley had spent consider- 
able effort. There was really only one way to salvage his invest- 
ment of time and labor in Vathek, and that was to publish it anony- 
mously. Certainly he had not much to fear from the exiled Beck- 
ford’s displeasure, or so he must have thought. So Henley pub- 
lished, first advertising the book during the second week of June. 
1786, in the Morning Chronicle: 


CALIPH VATHEK 


This day is Published in small 8vo. Price 4s. 
The History of the Caliph Vathek 
An Arabian Tale from an unpublished Manuscript 
with Notes Critical and Explanatory 
Printed for J. Johnson, No. 72 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


The publication of Vathek without the author’s permission was 
bad enough in the opinion of Beckford’s biographers, but what 
has turned them even more against Henley and oceasioned epithets 
like ‘‘dingy and malevolent,’’ are two incidents of later date: in 
1802 Henley told Douce, keeper of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, that Beckford had merely done a poor translation from 
English into French of a poor translation from the Arabic, and 
he intimated that he, Henley, had to give it its present polish by 
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translating it into English again. The other incident is Henley’s 


hawking his letters from Beckford around the booksellers after 
Vathek had been published. 

Henley undoubtedly betrayed a personal trust, but we cannot 
regret that his character permitted him to give another man’s 
book to the world. Beckford, whose volatile nature was certainly 
not suited to the drudgery of transcribing, revising, or translating, 
needed someone like Henley if he was to have any literary career 
at all. If Henley had not published Vathek, Beckford might never 
have done so. Actually, the ‘‘dingy and malevolent’’ Samuel Hen- 
ley is the ‘‘only begetter’’ of the History of the Caliph Vathek. 


6 Chapman, p. 199. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


‘*PUNCH’S APOTHEOSIS’’ 


The history of the Smith brothers’ parodies Rejected Addresses 
had been many times repeated before the publication of Andrew 
Boyle’s edition in 1929, when all that was known about the text 
was summed up. The Rejected Addresses went through eighteen 
editions from 1812 to 1833; the text was corrected and fixed, how- 
ever, in the second edition, when signs of its hasty preparation 
were removed. One interesting change made, not due to an error 
of haste, was the substitution in the second edition of the initials 
“T. H.’’ for ‘‘G. C. the younger’’ over the last parody in the 
volume, called ‘‘Punch’s Apotheosis.’’ The reason for this sub- 
stitution of Theodore Hook for Colman the Younger has never 
been clear: Boyle suggests the alternatives that are open to ac- 
ceptance,! namely that ‘‘Colman may have objected, but more 
probably Hook wanted to be admitted and Colman was already 
taken off in the previous travesties.’’? Perey Fitzgerald’s specu- 
lation is more elaborate; speaking of the fact that ‘‘Punch’s 
Apotheosis,’’ ‘‘with a certain recklessness, was passed to the ac- 
count of Theodore Hook,’’ he says: ‘‘It is notorious that Colman 
was scrupulous, and when he was licenser, pitiless in dealing with 
rough and coarse expressions. It is possible that he might have 
objected to being associated with those rather low verses—‘ Hell 
of a bore,’ ‘Mutton Fists,’ ‘Corpulent a belly bore.’ Colman’s 
humour was certainly of a more refined east.’’* Other editors, 
Epes Sargent and A. D. Godley for example, are content merely 
to quote James Smith’s original note on the poem, simply that 
‘‘Punech’s Apotheosis’’ ‘‘was, in the second edition, transferred 
from Colman to Hook.’”* 


1The suggestion of an analogy to Pope’s change of hero in the Dunciad 


may be dismissed—see The Monthly Review, LxIx (November, 1812), 298. 

2 Andrew Boyle, ed., Rejected Addresses or The New Theatrum Poetarum 
(London, 1929), p. 175. 

3 The ‘‘Aldine’’ edition of Rejected Addresses (London, 1890), p. 179. 
Colman’s biographer in the DNB, Joseph Knight, does not share Fitzgerald’s 
opinion of Colman’s scrupulousness before he became censor. 

4 James Smith added notes to the eighteenth edition, 1833. Sargent’s edition 
appeared first in 1857 in The Poetical Works of the Smiths; Godley’s edition 
in 1904, 
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Smith’s note is singularly laconic, although at that date there 
was no urgency in explaining a relatively insignificant alteration 
of the text. Additional light is thrown on this incident by a letter 
from James Smith to George Colman concerning *‘ Punch’s Apothe- 
osis.”’ James’s brother Horatio (Horace) has been traditionally 
considered the author of the poem,’ but there is nothing anomalous 
in James’s writing to Colman. The letter is doubly interesting 
because it is pasted in Theodore Hook’s own copy of the first edi- 
tion of Rejected Addresses: this book is now in the Theatre Col- 
lection of Houghton Library, Harvard. A brief history of the 
ownership of the volume will indicate its distinguished past: its 
next owner after Hook was William John Broderip (1789-1859), 
who had been a very faithful friend to Hook in his distresses;* 
from Broderip it apparently passed to John Osborne Sargent 
(1811-1891), whose name and the date 1872 he has written on the 
flyleaf. Epes Sargent, who edited the poems of the Smiths, in- 
eluding Rejected Addresses, was a brother of John; it is quite 
possible that John O. Sargent was the more enthusiastic about 
the Smiths, since his own career was a mixture of law, business, 
and literature like the Smiths’? From Sargent the book appar- 
ently went into the collection of Robert Gould Shaw, and thence 
to the Theatre Collection. The letter to Colman follows: 

No 18 Austin Friars 
24 August 1812 
Dear Sir 


My Brother Horace and Myself have written a Trifle called ‘‘ Rejected 
Addresses’’ which as a Theatrical Man has probably reached You. It was 
thought requisite in casting the Play not to leave out such a tip top actor as 
yourself, and we endeavoured might and main to write a part for You. You 
gave us more Trouble than all the other Actors in the Piece, and what was 
done for You was, after all, condemned to the flames. Any Man with a Butchers 


5 At least since the edition of Peter Cunningham, the twenty-second, 1851; 
see Boyle ed., p. 32. 


6 Broderip was a naturalist of importance; see the DNB. Francis Gled- 
stanes Waugh’s article ‘‘Unpublished Letters of Theodore Hook,’’ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, ccLXxx (April, 1896), 338-51, tells the extent of 
Hook’s indebtedness to Broderip. Hook’s Rejected Addresses was probably 
given to him in appreciation by his family or was bought by him at the sale 
of Hook’s library in November, 1841. John Timbs, Lives of Wits and Humour- 
De (London, 1862), m1, 341, seems to be the only authority for the date of this 
sale. 


7See the DAB for the Sargents. Sidney Gunn states there that some of 
—_ O. Sargent’s ‘‘substantial work appeared under the name of his brother 
pes. 
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knife may run about Egypt and if you give him time ‘‘out Herod Herod’’,s 
but to wield a Poets Weapon and out Colman Colman we found to be a Task 
totally beyond our Strength. I could give a very good Reason for this but it 
would sound too complimentary. 

In this dilemma we most preposterously cast you to sing with chorus.® In 
your Managerial Experience You have doubtless sometimes put a good Actor 
into a bad part to make a strong Bill and when the Piece has got a footing 
allowed him to elope. Our Book is travelling quick to a Second Edition, when 
You shall certainly be dismissed from your present Duty. 

Believe me, with high 


[Addressed : ] Esteem 
G. Colman Esq. Dear Sir 
4 Melina Place Sincerely yours 
St. George’s Fields. James Smith 


The tone of this letter is confusing. It seems to imply that the 
Smiths do not know that Colman has for certain seen the Rejected 
Addresses; consequently it would then seem as if Colman had not 
written them earlier protesting the parody. Of course, the Smiths 
might have heard a rumor, or directly from Colman, that he was 
displeased. Why he should have been displeased, however, is hard 
to understand unless he was sensitive to the lack of distinction 
of the poem; he might possibly have foreseen the tack that re- 
viewers would take with it.2° Jeffrey’s article, too late for Colman 
to have seen by the date of the letter, was markedly laudatory 
of the Rejected Addresses as a whole, but more restrained in re- 
gard to the poems parodying Colman: 

We come next to three ludicrous parodies—of the story of the Stranger—of 
George Barnwell—and of the dagger scene in Macbeth, under the signature 
of Momus Medlar. They are as good, we think, as that sort of thing can be; 


and remind us of the happier efforts of Colman,—whose less successful fooleries 
are professedly copied in the last piece in the volume. 


If the implication of the last clause did not bother Colman, per- 
haps Jeffrey’s further criticism did: ‘‘ ‘Punch’s Apotheosis,’ by 
G. Colman junior, is too purely nonsensical to be extracted; and 
both gives less pleasure to the reader, and does less justice to the 
ingenious author in whose name it stands, than any other of the 
poetical imitations.’’? 


8 This cliche was coincidentally used by a reviewer of Rejected Addresses 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine, uxxxt1 (November, 1812), 468-9; ‘‘Fire and 
Ale,’’ a parody of M. G. Lewis, he thought out-Heroded the rest of the book. 

® Referring to the cast of ‘‘Punch’s Apotheosis.’’ 

10 Would he have been flattered by the reviewer in The Polyanthos of Boston 
(February, 1813), p. 274, who thought that ‘‘The volume bears undoubted 
proof of its being the offspring of that facetious wag George Colman the 
younger’’? Of all the parodies, this journal chose to reprint ‘‘Punch’s 
Apotheosis’’! 

11 Edinburgh Review, xx (November, 1812), 447, 449. Cf. the similar judg- 
ment of the reviewer in The Monthly Review, op. cit., 297-8. 
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Evidence that Colman had complained about ‘‘Punch’s Apothe- 
osis,’’? or that he could have seen any unfavorable review of the 
poem, is lacking. But a memorandum of Theodore Hook in his 
copy of Rejected Addresses states the change was made at Col- 
man’s request or insistence; this note, Hook adds, was written 
on December 2, 1836, ‘‘being the day suecceedg that of the sale 
of Mr Colmans library’’: 

This little volume is curious as connecting in its pages three persons who, 
however unequal their talents were intimate friends—The letter written by 
James Smith to George Colman and endorsed with his autograph was as it 
appears addressed to him to soothe a little irritation of feeling on Colmans 
part at being travestied by the witty authors of the Rejected Addresses in 
Punch’s Apotheosis. & by way of pacifying his justly disturbed ire my name 
was substituted for his in the subsequent editions. 

Theodore E. Hook. 

The date of Smith’s letter is impossibly early. He writes that 
Rejected Addresses has been published, and that a second edition 
is fast approaching publication. Since the Addresses came out two 
days after the opening of the new Drury Lane Theatre on October 
10, 1812, the date of the letter is obviously wrong. October should 
most certainly be read for August; indeed, Dr. William Van Lennep 
has dexterously read the postmark as 4 November. James might 
have been misled by ‘‘ Austin’’ directly above the month to write 
** August.’’ At so early a date as the 24th of August it is unlikely 
that the Smiths had received their tip from Charles Ward, the 
secretary of the theatre, of the Committee’s defection. Accord- 
ing to Horace Smith, he and James had but six weeks before the 
opening in which to produce their volume.?? Six weeks prior to 
October 10 places the date of origin roughly in the last week of 
August, but not so early as the 24th, when, in fact, to judge by 
the letter, the writing was complete. 

The date 24 October 1812 makes good sense. The first edition 
had appeared twelve days before; a second was already being 
called for. In the second edition Hook’s initials replaced Colman’s; 
according to a note of Hook, written twenty-four years after the 
change, Colman had been offended by the parody. A rather am- 
biguous, but in any ease conciliatory, letter from James Smith 
to Colman concerning this matter lends some support to the truth 
of Hook’s statement. Perhaps the Smiths, after the appearance 


12 Preface to the eighteenth edition, 1833; Boyle ed., p. 23. 
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of Rejected Addresses, anticipated a likely objection from Colman 
and decided to substitute Hook for him. 

There is virtually nothing to support the second alternative 
suggested above, the surmise that Hook asked to be included in 
a book written by his friends, a book the popularity of which 
was immediate and enormous and promised a certain renown to 
the poets selected for parody. Of course if Hook had asked, neither 
the Smiths nor Colman, who was equally his friend, would prob- 
ably have denied him; certainly Colman could not have felt that 
he had anything to lose by yielding an inferior poem to the eredit 


of Hook. 
Cambridge, Mass. PAvL O. CLARK 





THE CAPACITY OF THE QUEEN’S THEATER IN THE HAYMARKET 


Although a great deal of information concerning the London 
theaters in the early eighteenth century has come to light, one 
of the still perplexing problems is the seating capacity of the 
principal playhouses. Detailed or statistical information on this 
subject remains very scarce. Among the theatrical memoirs, guides 
to London, notes by visitors, early theatrical account books, and 
litigation over theatrical properties, there has not yet been dis- 
covered any really exact statement of the number of spectators 
accommodated at Lineoln’s Inn Fields, Drury Lane, or the Queen’s 
(later the King’s) Haymarket in the opening years of the cent- 
ury. From documents collected by the nineteenth-century theatri- 
eal historian James Winston and deposited in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 38607), it is possible, however, to offer some tentative 
estimates concerning the Queen’s Theater in the Haymarket, a 
playhouse built and opened by Sir John Vanbrugh in 1705. 

These documents contain, among other materials, the receipts 
for several series of performances of Italian operas during 1707- 
1708 and 1710-1711, with the major expenses, the average operat- 
ing cost nightly over periods of several months, and, most import- 
ant for ascertaining the capacity of the playhouse, breakdowns of 
the receipts into income from stage boxes, boxes, side boxes, pit, 
gallery, upper gallery, and ‘‘ Within Rails.’’ Although there are 


13 Furthermore, Hook might not have known about this change if he had 
left by then for Mauritius to commence his official duties. His whereabouts 
after September 24 are unknown. See ‘‘Unpublished Letters,’’ op. cit., pp. 
339-40, and Mrs. Mathews, Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian (2d ed.; 
London, 1839), 1, 210. 
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only three accounts which separate the receipts into categories, © b 
they and the theatrical advertisements in the Daily Courant offer 6 
clues to the number who could be accommodated. 

The bills in the Daily Courant establish one fact: the pit and 0 
boxes (presumably not including stage- or side-boxes) combined 0 
were expected to seat about 400 persons. Very frequently the ad- a 
vertisements stress that when pit and boxes were railed in together, ° 
the number of tickets sold would not exceed 400, an emphasis U 
which suggests that crowding more than that number created dis- r 
comfort. In Add. MS. 38607 there are three performances with | ii 
detailed receipts (Nov. 22 and Dee. 30, 1710, and Jan. 3, 1711) t 
which offer information concerning the relative capacity of pit 
and boxes. For these three evenings the receipts for the pit (at © 
five shillings) were, in chronological order, £44 10s, a total of 178 
persons; £41, or 164 persons; £54 5s, or 217 persons. On these same 
evenings the number in the boxes did not exceed 138 (on Nov. 22, 
1710). On the basis of these figures one can say only that the pit 
could accommodate at least 217 individuals and the boxes 138, 
and that there were still sufficient seats in pit and boxes to bring 
the total to 400. : 

For the first gallery (at two shillings sixpence) the range of | 
attendance was large: 206 persons (£ 25 15s) on Nov. 22; 98 (£ 
12 5s) on Dee. 30; and 102 (£ 12 15s) on Jan. 3. For the upper 
gallery (at one shilling sixpence) both the range and attendance 
were smaller: 20 persons (£1 10s), 16 (£1 4s), and 17 (£1 5s | 
6d).2_ The two galleries, then, could seat at least 226 spectators, | 


es ee ee el el 


oe 


1 An announcement in the Daily Courant, Feb. 14, 1708, for a performance [| 
of Thomyris for that evening will clarify the nature of the advertisement and 
the details: ‘‘The Boxes to be open’d to the Pit. And no Persons to be ad- ~ 
mitted but by Tickets, which will be deliver’d out by the Box-Keepers at 7s. — 
6d. each Ticket. The Number of Tickets not to exceed 400. . . . Stage Boxes | 
half a Guinea. First Gallery 3s. Upper Gallery 1s. 6d. No Person to stand 
upon the Stage.’’ (The admission charges varied, usually being higher for a 
new opera or a benefit.) The practice of limiting the number of persons in 
boxes and pit to 400 was long continued; in fact, on Jan. 10, 1722, for the 
new opera Crispus the number of tickets for pit and boxes was stated as 350. | 





2 During the season of 1707-1708 Vanbrugh complained that attendance in 
the gallery was small. In a letter to the Earl of Manchester, July 17, 1708, 
he said, in explaining why the operatic season had not gone well, that ‘‘tho’ 
the Pitt and Boxes did very near as well as usuall the Gallery People (who 
hitherto had only throng’d out of Curiosity, not Tast) were weary of the 
Entertainment.’’ (Complete Works of Sir John Vanbrugh [London: None- 
such Press, 1928], Iv, 24.) It is not known whether the same conditions pre- 
vailed in 1710-1711, but it is clear that in that season there were vastly more 
people in the first gallery than in the upper one. 
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bringing the total of boxes, pit, and galleries to a minimum of 
626 persons. 


It is more difficult to determine the capacity of other sections 
of the theater. For the stage boxes (which usually had a half- 
guinea charge) the receipts were £ 25 18s, £ 2 19s 6d, and £ 4 15s, 
a considerable range. As none of these sums is divisible by a half 
guinea without a remainder, one may surmise that some individ- 
uals, perhaps latecomers, did not pay the full charge. The number 
presumably represented by the largest receipts for the stage boxes 
is 49 (£ 25 18s) on Nov. 22. That figure and the previous total for 
the other categories bring the capacity to at least 675. 


It is even more difficult to be certain of what the receipts for 
the other categories represent. For example, on two evenings there 
were receipts for side boxes: £ 3 4s 6d, Dec. 30; and £ 16 9s, Jan. 
3. Both nights represent performances at which occupancy of 
the stage boxes is the lowest, and it may well be that on Nov. 22, 
1710, the receipts of £ 25 18s (with no receipts listed for side boxes) 
represent stage and side boxes combined. To be conservative and 
to allow for overlapping in the listing of income, one can leave 
the total for boxes, pit and galleries at 675. Another category is 
puzzling: ‘‘Within Rails.’’ On the three nights income listed 
under that heading was £ 19 5s, £ 4 Os 3d, and £ 6 6s. The news- 
paper advertisements do not list any charge for a category re- 
sembling this one, and it is certainly difficult to translate an odd 
figure like £ 4 Os 3d into numbers of spectators. 


The Queen’s Theater, then, must easily have accommodated at 
least 700 spectators. Later in the century the practice of adding 
benches in the pit and building additional places on the stage for 
special occasions enabled the theaters temporarily to expand their 
capacities considerably. One occasion which offers further infor- 
mation for this theater is a benefit for Handel on March 28, 1738. 
The London Evening Post (March 28-30) estimated that Handel 
got at least £ 1500, the Earl of Egmont (Diary, March 28) hold- 
ing the figure to £1000, with pit and boxes at a half guinea and 
the gallery at five shillings. Looking around the very crowded 
house, Egmont made an unofficial count of 1300 persons present 
besides those in the two galleries, an audience which the Evening 
Post characterized as the ‘‘greatest’’ ever seen there. 


State College of Washington EMMETT L, AVERY 
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COLERIDGE’S COMMENT ON THE MORAL OF 
‘‘THE ANCIENT MARINER’’ 


There is a comment by Coleridge on ‘‘The Ancient Mariner’’ 
which is so often used as a text in discussing the poem that it may 
be regarded as comparable to the prefatory notes which he at- 
tached to ‘‘Christabel’’ and ‘‘Kubla Khan.’’ This is the record 
in Table Talk, May 31, 1830, of Coleridge’s conversation with 
Mrs. Barbauld. Coleridge said 


Mrs. Barbauld once told me that she admired the Ancient Mariner very 
much, but that there were two faults in it,—it was improbable, and had no 
moral. As for the probability, I owned that that might admit some question; 
but as to the want of a moral, I told her that in my own judgment the poem 
had too much; and that the only, or chief fault, if I might say so, was the 
obtrusion of the moral sentiment so openly on the reader as a principle or 
cause of action in a work of such pure imagination. It ought to have had 
no more moral than the Arabian Nights’ tale of the merchant’s sitting down 
to eat dates by the side of a well, and throwing the shells aside, and lo! a 
genie starts up, and says he must kill the aforesaid merchant, because one of 
the date shells had, it seems, put out the eye of the genie’s son.1 


This is Coleridge’s most interesting comment on his poem, but 
unfortunately for its authority as expressing the opinion of the 
poet, it exists in another earlier version which is not generally 
known. The editor of Table Talk, Henry Nelson Coleridge, first 
reported the anecdote in a review of Coleridge’s poems in The 
Quarterly Review,? written before Coleridge’s death, but pub- 
lished afterwards, in August, 1834: 


Mrs. Barbauld, meaning to be complimentary, told our poet, that she thought 
the ‘Ancient Mariner’ very beautiful, but that it had the fault of containing 
no moral. ‘Nay, madam,’ replied the poet, ‘if I may be permitted to say so, 
the only fault in the poem is that there is too much! In a.work of such pure 
imagination I ought not to have stopped to give reasons for things, or inculcate 
humanity to beasts. ‘‘The Arabian Nights’’ might have taught me better.’ 
They might—the tale of the merchant’s son who puts out the eyes of a genii 
by flinging his date-shells down a well, and is therefore ordered to prepare 
for death—might have taught this law of imagination . . .3 


The comment by H. N. Coleridge goes on for half a page after 
this anecdote, and is interesting throughout, especially in a com- 
parison of the Mariner to the Wandering Jew. At this time, H. 
N. Coleridge was in fairly frequent contact with his uncle, and 


1 Table Talk (1835), 1, 154-56. 


2 Quarterly Review, Lit (1834), 1-38, with a note on pages 291-92, announc- 
ing Coleridge’s death. The authorship of this review, which was of course 
anonymous, is known from Murray’s register of reviewers. See Walter Graham, 
—s Critics of Coleridge, The Poet,’’ PMLA, xxxvu (1923), 

» m. ZF, 


3 Quarterly Review, Lu, 28. 
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it is probable that some of the material for his article came from 
the poet himself; it is even possible that he may have seen the 
manuscript. 


But there is even more interest in a comparison of the two 
different versions of the conversation with Mrs. Barbauld. Coler- 
idge’s ironical submission to the charge of improbability in the 
poem appears only in Table Talk. It is of little importance, since 
Coleridge obviously regarded an explanation of improbabilities in 
a tale of the supernatural as not worth making to the literal- 
minded lady. There does not seem to be any advantage in specu- 
lating on the reason for omitting this item in the Quarterly Review. 
The real issue raised in the conversation is that of the moral in 
the poem, which is treated differently in the two versions of the 
anecdote. 

If Coleridge actually said, ‘‘I ought not to have stopped to give 
reasons for things, or ineuleate humanity to beasts,’’ he was criti- 
cizing adversely the moral tag in the concluding stanzas: 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird or beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

Many readers would agree with the criticism but think that the 
objection is of little consequence, for, as H. N. Coleridge remarked, 
‘“‘the fault is small indeed.’’ It must be admitted, however, that 
Coleridge’s answer to Mrs. Barbauld is scarcely an adequate 
answer. It is rather a debater’s evasion of the issue. Neither she 
nor any one else has denied or could deny that the poem ends 
with an explicit moral, and her criticism of the poem, which has 
often been repeated by others, obviously refers not to the moral 
at the end, as Coleridge seems to think in this version of the anec- 
dote, but to the moral structure of guilt and redemption—guilt 
from shooting the albatross and redemption from love of the beauty 
of the water snakes. Both are insufficient for their moral signifi- 
cance in the poem if regarded literally in the manner of Mrs. 
Barbauld, but both are surely sufficient as symbols in a highly 
imaginative poem in which their implications go far beyond the 
question of ‘‘humanity to beasts.’’ Coleridge makes an interest- 
ing minor point about the conclusion of his poem, but at the same 
time he refuses to meet directly the criticism of a mind which he 
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thought too literal to sympathize imaginatively with The Ancient 
Mariner or to understand his explanation of it. 

The version in Table Talk is less plausible as a record of Coler- 
idge’s conversation. In Table Talk Coleridge is made to say that 
‘‘the only, or chief fault [of the poem] ... was the obtrusion 
of the moral principle so openly on the reader as a principle or 
cause of action* in a work of such pure imagination.’’ As an 
alteration of the earlier version and as a rather dubious critical 
judgment, this remark is less likely to represent Coleridge’s actual 
opinion than the report in the Quarterly. The moral principle 
as a principle or cause of action is exactly what gives ‘‘The An- 
cient Mariner’’ its structure as narrative and gives it an advantage 
over ‘‘Kubla Khan’’ and ‘‘Christabel.’’ Without the alleged fault, 
the poem might still retain its pictorial vividness and musical 
brilliance, but it would become a series of pictures and incidents 
in a dream, related only in time and space, and meaning little in 
human feeling. It is possible, of course, to prefer ‘‘Kubla Khan”’ 
and ‘‘Christabel’’ to ‘‘The Ancient Mariner’’ as pure poetry, as 
Swinburne preferred them, but most readers have preferred the 
complete and coherent meaning of ‘‘The Ancient Mariner.’’ ‘‘ ‘The 
Arabian Nights’ might have taught me better,’’ Coleridge says 
in the Quarterly, and we may agree in regard to an explicit moral 
in which the poet ‘‘stopped to give reasons for things, or inculeate 
humanity to beasts.’’ But it is hard to agree that ‘‘The Ancient 
Mariner’’ ‘‘ought to have had no more moral than the Arabian 
Nights tale,’’ as Table Talk says. If it had no more moral than 
that, it would have no moral at all, even by implication, and 
would almost descend to the level of The Arabian Nights, to which 
it is obviously superior. 

It may be argued then that the version of the conversation which 
appeared in the Quarterly expresses a sounder eritieal judgment 
than the version in Table Talk, and is therefore more eredible. 
There will be differences of opinion on this, to be sure, and there 
may also be uncertainty whether the earlier version has a superior 
claim to exactness because of its date. We do not know the motives 
for H. N. Coleridge’s alterations, and probably neither version 
should be regarded as verbally exact. No one ean read Table Talk 
carefully without a considerable respect for the reporter’s memory, 
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us only after verification by the editor, must originally have been 
sufficiently accurate to permit verification. These references are 
evidence of some weight regarding H. N. Coleridge’s essential 
accuracy. And one might add that the reader who is familiar 
with Coleridge must often catch the characteristic turn of his 
phrases in the reported conversations. But records in the evening 
from memories of a conversation during the day, such as H. N. 
Coleridge describes in his preface, are not likely to be completely 
accurate; and the editor himself does not assert that they are so. 
Perhaps the only conclusion that will be certainly accepted is 
that the variations between the two reports of the conversation 
with Mrs. Barbauld raise an issue of criticism which is of central 
importance in interpretation of the poem. 


University of Nebraska THOMAS M. RAYSOR 





DR. JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY: A PRELIMINARY PUFF 


The Gentleman’s Magagine for February, 1749 contains a letter 
entitled The signification of WORDS how varied (pp. 65-66). 
The letter is signed ‘‘W.S.’’ Two years earlier Samuel Johnson 
had published a ‘‘Plan or Prospectus’’ of an English dictionary 
and had contracted with the booksellers to complete the work in 
three years. It was not, however, until 1755 that the dictionary 
was published. Interestingly enough, the letter in the February, 
1749 Gentleman’s Magazine closes with a sentence which, it may 
be conjectured, suggests sanguine hopes that the dictionary might 
be finished in the contracted time: ‘‘However, it is hoped, that 
our language will be more fixed, and better established when the 
publick is favoured with a new dictionary, undertaken with that 
view, and adapted to answer several other valuable purposes; a 
work now in great forwardness.’’ This strikes me as an opening 
gun in a campaign which would, presumably, be continued until 
the publication of the dictionary, but I have not been able to find 
any subsequent notice until almost on the eve of publication.’ 
I shall not insist on my theory of the supposed imminence of the 


1The Gentleman’s Magazine (March, 1755) printed a letter (pp. 125-6) 
whose first sentence reads: ‘As the English language is at present the subject 
of conversation, and the learned world in expectation of seeing its idiom 
examined, its purity established, and its use ascertained, the following eriti- 
cism may not, I hope be unreasonable.’’ The letter is signed J. R-TS-ON. 
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publication of the dictionary, preferring rather to offer some sug- 
gestions of greater importance and interest. 

‘‘One of the most peculiar circumstances relating to language is 
the mutation of the sense of words in different ages, so that the 
same word to which a good meaning was formerly affixed, may 
now have a signification directly opposite,’’ writes W.S. in his 
opening sentence. In the ‘‘Plan of an English Dictionary’’ (1747) 
Johnson stated that ‘‘every word will have its history, and the 
reader will be informed of the gradual changes of the language, 
and have before his eyes the rise of some words, and the fall of 
others’’ (Works, Oxford, 1825, v, 20). Later, in the ‘‘Preface to 
the English Dictionary,’’ Johnson wrote: ‘‘In every word of ex- 
tensive use it was requisite to mark the progress of its meaning, 
and show by what gradations of intermediate sense it has passed 
from its primitive to its remote and accidental signification; so 
that every foregoing explanation should tend to that which fol- 
lows, and the series be regularly concatenated from the first notion 
to the last’’ (Works, v, 36). The same idea, not a particularly 
novel one, is expressed by W.S. and by Johnson. W.S. proceeds 
to illustrate his statement by adducing examples. He quotes some 
verses by Turberville in which the word ‘‘trull’’ is used to de- 
scribe ‘‘an innocent country beauty’’ and then quotes some verses 
by Swift in which ‘‘trull’’ ‘‘signifies a strumpet.’’ He adds that 
Turberville, in the verses quoted, ‘‘puts Wench for a young woman, 
which is now rarely used, but by way of contempt.’’ He points 
to the ‘‘alteration’’ of ‘‘knave’’ and ‘‘villain’’ which ‘‘formerly 
signified,’’ respectively, a ‘‘servant’’ and ‘‘a sort of slave.’’ He 
quotes Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night in support of the ancient 
meaning of ‘‘pedant,’’ i.e., a schoolmaster, and adds a quotation 
from Addison to illustrate its modern, pejorative sense. ‘‘Leech,”’ 
meaning a physician, is supported by quotations from Spenser 
and Dryden, and Roscommon is quoted in illustration of ‘‘leech’’ 
as applied to the insect ‘‘used in -bleeding.’’ ‘‘Eeechcraft was 
also used for physick,’’ writes W.S., and quotes Sir John Davis 
(sic). A final quotation, from ‘‘Dr. Watts, in his Logick,’’ ex- 
plains the descent of the word ‘‘dame’’ from its original meaning 
of ‘‘lady’’ to its present sense of ‘‘a farmer’s wife, or a mistress 
of a family of the lower rank in the country.’’ Every word and 
every supporting quotation used by W-.S. in his letter appears 
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in Johnson’s Dictionary,? defined, in the case of the words, as 
they are in the letter. 


Three possible explanations of this duplication present them- 
selves: one, Johnson may have written this letter himself; two, 
he may have given the material to somebody to use in the letter; 
and three, he may have read the letter, knowing nothing of its 
writer’s identity, and used its contents in his Dictionary. Since 
most of the letter is given over to quotations, and since the idea 
of the change in the meaning of words is by no means unusual, 
the decision as to Johnson’s authorship on stylistic grounds is a 
diffieult one and one upon which I shall not commit myself. The 
use of the initials as signature, not used by Johnson in his known 
contributions to the Gentleman’s Magazine, leads me to believe 
that he did not write the letter. More competent judges may 
examine the letter on the basis of style and pronounce upon it 
with greater authority than I ean. The remaining two possibilities 
are equally attractive to me and both admit of plausible explana- 
tion. I ean easily imagine the booksellers asking Johnson for some 
material that they might use as an advertising specimen, and it 
also requires no great stretch of the imagination to accept the 
fact of Johnson’s use of an informed piece of writing for his 
Dictionary. If the initials ‘‘W.S.’’ stand for William Strahan, 
Johnson’s old friend and printer of the Dictionary, one is almost 
obliged to accept the view that Johnson allowed him to use some 
of his work for the Dictionary in the preliminary puff which the 
letter so clearly represents. There is the further possibility, of 
course, that Johnson looked over Strahan’s letter before publieca- 
tion (if this identification is acceptable) and made suggestions 
for its improvement. If the letter was written by somebody not 
connected with Johnson’s undertaking in any way, we may add 
the Gentleman’s Magazine to the list of works which Johnson 
used in compiling his Dictionary. 

University of Illinois ARTHUR SHERBO 


2T should note that Johnson does not quote those verses from Turberville 
which include the word ‘‘wench,’’ stopping before he gets to them (both 
‘‘trull’’? and ‘‘wench’’ appear in the same quotation from Turberville, it 
must be understood). Incidentally, this serves to correct the statement by 
W.B.C. Watkins, Johnson and English Poetry Before 1660 (Princeton, 1936), 
p. 55, that Johnson does not seem to have known Turberville. 
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HARVEY, NASHE, AND THE THREE PARNASSUS PLAYS 

J. B. Leishman’s edition of The Three Parnassus Plays is par- 
ticularly instructive in tracing the widespread influence of the 
Harvey-Nashe tracts on the unknown author or authors. One 
instance of borrowing not mentioned by the editor occurs in Part 
I of The Return from Parnassus in a speech by Luxurio, a char- 
acter of Harveyesque manner and vocabulary. In taking leave of 
the university after seven years of residence, he says, 


Adew single beare and three qus of breade, if I conuerse with you anie 
longer, some Sexton must toll the bell for the Death of my witt. Here is 
nothinge but leuelinge of colons, squaringe of periods, by the monthe. My 
sanguin scorns all such base premeditation, Ile haue my pen run like a spigot 
& my inuention answerr it as quick as a drawer. Melancholick art put downe 
thy hose, here is a suddaine wit, that will lashe thee in time to come.1 
This quotation is a combination of several passages from Harvey's 
anti-Nashe pamphlets. Commenting on Nashe’s pride in his head- 
long style, the Cambridge rhetorician writes savagely, ‘‘It is for 
Cheeke, or Ascham, to stand leuelling of Colons, or squaring of 
Periods, by measure, and number: his [Nashe’s] penne is like a 
spigot.’’? Again, he pictures a defender of Nashe as saying, Neuer 
giue me credit, if Sanguine witt put not Melancholy Arte to bedd.’” 

The difficulties of identifying the actual persons symbolized in 
the various characters of the three plays are demonstrated by this 
speech of Luxurio. The original statements are made by Harvey 
in a spirit of heavy irony; but Luxurio’s speech, unironical as it 
is, is less suitable to Harvey than to Nashe, who makes a cult of 
extemporaneous wit in his writing. Nashe’s ideas are, in fact, 
distributed impartially throughout the play, and not limited in 
any sense to the character of Ingenioso, generally thought to rep- 
resent the author of Pierce Penniless. Gullio, whose name indi- 
cates his type, fulfills Nashe’s definition of a true poet as one who 
‘‘will wrest admiration from men reading . . . reporting the 
meanest accident’’** when he endites poems to the memory of his 
mistress’s dead monkey.® Since the ideas and phrases of Nashe 
are distributed generally and with little relevanee to character, 
it seems probable that the authors of the plays were simply draw- 

1J. B. Leishman, ed., The Three Parnassus Plays (Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson, Ltd., London, 1949), p. 156. 

— B. Grosart, ed., The Works of Gabriel Harvey (London, 1884), 
7 21H, 63. 

+R, B. McKerrow, ed., The Works of Thomas Nashe (London, 1903-1908). 


I, 194. 
5 J. B. Leishman, ed., The Three Parnassus Plays, p. 178. 
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ing heavily on the works of Harvey and Nashe as and if conveni- 
ent. Any more precise key to the persons indicated by the various 
characters than what Mr. Leishman has provided would be in- 
accurate in proportion to the exactness of the identifications. The 
main value in pointing out the references to the Harvey-Nashe 
tracts in these plays is, it seems to me, not in the fact that it adds 
biographical data to our knowledge of Nashe. Most of the plot 
elements which are suggestive of biography are derived from hints 
in Nashe’s pamphlets, particularly Pierce Penniless. Rather the 
importance of this indebtedness is in its quality: the borrowings 
noted by Mr. Leishman relate largely to Nashe’s elevation of wit 
to a position of dominance over scholarship or ‘‘pedantisme.’’ 
In so doing, they give us the measure of the importance attached 
to the Harvey-Nashe controversy shortly after its conclusion by 
the literary public of the day. For, despite Harvey’s onslaughts 
against Nashe’s style, sanguine wit did, in Pierce Penniless, Strange 
News, Have with You to Saffron Walden and Lenten Stuff, put 
melancholy art to bed. It remained for later writers (notably 
Ben Jonson and Thomas Middleton) to ‘‘marry studious Arte to 


diligent Exereise [of wit]’’® as Harvey had recommended. 
The College of William and Mary TRAviIs L. SUMMERSGILL 





PICO AND ‘‘MALIUS’’ 

In the preface to his de Ente et Uno Giovanni Pico apologizes 
to Angiolo Poliziano for his allegedly crude Latinity with the 
words quae (accusative plural) ipsa rerum novitas et quaedam 
prope necessitas expressit; nec elegantioris stili lenocinium quaeras: 
ut enim Malius inquit. ornari res ipsa negat, contenta doceri.2. On 
this Hamm writes, ‘‘ ‘Malius’ cannot be identified.’” 

But even without the quotation as a hint, the form of the name 
alone would identify the writer in question. Sixteenth-century 
printers were occasionally careless about double consonants; hence 
such spellings as Averois (Pico, adversus Astrologos, XII, ii), 
Averoes (ibid., XII, vii ad fin.), Aliacensis (Tabula of adv. Astrol., 
under V, ix), Aliacensem (ibid., under V, x), redebatur (adv. 


Astrol., II, i), comittas (ibid., II, iii), exsicatione (ibid., ITI, vi) 


6A. B. Grosart, ed., The Works of Harvey, 1, 228. 


1Quoted as in Ioannis Pici Mirandulae opera omnia, Paris, Jehan Petit, 


1514 (unpaged). 


2 Victor Michael Hamm, Pico della Mirandola: Of Being and Unity (Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, Marquette University Press, 1943), p. 12, n. 3 
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in the 1517 edition of Pico. What was meant in the de Ente et 
Uno, then, is not Malius but Mallius, the form used by Pico once 
in adv. Astrol., I, i, and half a dozen times in VI, iii, in both of 
which chapters the Roman poet Manilius is clearly meant. Mallius 
for Manilius is no surprise when we remember Publius for Publilius 
(Syrus), since Mallius was a common spelling for Manlius in 
mediaeval and even earlier times. As for the words ornari . .. 
doceri, they are a quotation from the Astronomicon (III, 39) of 


Manilius.* 
The University of British Columbia W. LEONARD GRANT 





CAMPIAN AND PROPERTIUS 


The opening stanza of Campian’s ‘‘My sweetest Lesbia’’’ is 


obviously a rendering of the first part of Catullus 5. The source 


of the two subsequent stanzas, however, has not so far been noticed, 
and indeed it is generally thought that they represent only an 
independent development of the first.2 But the opening lines of 
the second stanza are translated from Propertius: 

If all would lead their liues in loue like mee, 


Then bloudie swords and armour should not be... 
qualem si cuncti cuperent decurrere vitam.. . 


non ferrum crudele neque esset bellica nauis . .. (2. 15. 41, 43)3 
and the remainder of the stanza is a development of this, the stock 
elegiae convention of militat omnis amans. The third stanza, more- 
over, expresses a characteristic Propertian theme; the lover gives 
directions for his funeral (2. 1. 55ff. and 71ff., 1. 7. 23ff., 2. 24. 
doff., 3. 16. 21ff., and especially 2. 13. 17ff.) Finally, the phrasing 
of the next to last line derives from the conclusion of 2. 15: 


And Lesbia close vp thou my little light 


sie nobis, qui nunc magnum spiramus amantes, 
forsitan includet crastina fata dies. 


The similarity of 2. 15. 23-4 to the first half of Catullus 5 perhaps 


suggested the development of the poem. 
The University of Chicago J. V. CUNNINGHAM 


3So spelt in many MSS of Macrobius at Saturnalia, 11, vii, 10, as also in 
the Basel edition (1554) of Petrarch, Rerum memorandarum, 1, iii; ef. Cassirer, 
Kristeller, and Randall, The Renaissance Philosophy of Man (Chicago, Chicago 
University Press, 1948), p. 97, n. 117 on the same spelling in Petrarch’s 
sua ipsius ignorantia. 

4 Marcus (?) Manilius, floruit Ist century A.D.; ef. H. J. Rose, Handbook 
of Latin Literature (London, Methuen, 1936), pp. 352-5 for a concise account. 


1 Works, ed. Percival Vivian (Oxford, 1909), p. 6. 

2 Vivian, p. 355; James A. S. MePeck, Catullus in Strange and Distant Britain 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1939), p. 118. 

3 Ed., H. E. Butler and E. A. Barber (Oxford, 1933). It makes no difference 
here whether Campian used the vulgate or the Scaliger text. 








